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DO YOU WANT TO GET ELECTED? There are 
some rules that you must follow if you are a poli- 
tician running for a political office. There is no one- 
type politician (confer enumeration next week), 
but there is a one-type method. Very readable, not 
too cynical, quite true, and interesting, practically 
and theoretically, is our estimate of the article con- 
tributed by one who alleges that “a dozen years in 
politics have netted him, as yet, one defeat for the 
Legislature and a tremendous pile of fun,’”’ EDWARD 
CONNELL. 


MANY PEOPLE ARE WONDERING. They won- 
der whether or not some of the events foretold for 
the latter days of this world are not already begin- 
ning to materialize. In answer to requests for in- 
formation, the attitude of the Church toward such 
speculation will be clarified by JOHN TOOMEY. 


THOMAS BUTLER, known best as poet, has found 
in our mechanized life a character to whom both 
Chesterton and Cervantes would want to claim. The 
man was known (to himself) as Don John Fry, 
the LAST OF THE CRUSADERS. 


DON’T BITE THE PH.D., was written to show that 
the doctorate is not always attained by laborious, 
unintelligent effort to explain or to prove unimpor- 
tant, irrelevant or trivial matters. There is a use for 
the Ph.D., and he does contribute to world prog- 
ress. His defense is well articulated by FRANCIS X. 
CONNOLLY. 
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TRUE facts, not planted propaganda, are expected 
from those international agencies which supply our 
American readers through American newspapers 
with news of the world. We question the opinion of 
the Associated Press on the statement above. We 
would ask the directors of the Associated Press 
whether or not they believe that all the components 
of the Right Forces in Spain are Fascists? Whether 
or not all the leaders, military and civilian, of the 
Right Forces are Fascists? What the Associated 
Press means by the term Fascist? Is the Associated 
Press dedicating itself to fastening the term Fascist 
in an opprobrious sense on all those Spaniards who 
have risen in arms against the Communists and 
Anarcho-Syndicalists who have usurped the powers 
of government in Madrid? Running through the 
releases of the Associated Press is an apparent 
sympathy with a Red Madrid and an antagonism 
to the White Nationalists. A short story of forty 
lines, newspaper width, under the credit line, By 
the Associated Press, dated at Burgos, Oct. 5, is a 
most misleading example. In these forty lines, the 
correspondent managed to use the term Fascist 
eight times: “Fascist offices,” “the Fascists said,” 
“Fascists who captured Toledo,” “said Fascists,” “a 
Fascist flag,” “Fascist sympathies,” “the Fascists 
added,” and “the Fascists added.” So, no doubt is 
left in the mind of the readers of this story that the 
Fascists are fighting in Spain; the writer of this 
story wished to leave no doubt in anybody’s mind 
that all who are not of Red Madrid are Fascists. 
But, did the correspondent believe this, and did the 
editors of the Associated Press in this country 
believe this? If they did not, why did they not give 
an honest designation to combined Right Forces. 
All who are Right are not Fascist. 


MISLEADING reports about Spain might bring us 
to believe that the uprising against the Marxist 
“United Front” Government had its instigation 
from Mussolini and Hitler. Such a policy would be 
like jumping from the fire into the frying pan, a 
degree or two less hot, but still too hot for social 
comfort. Emphatic denial has come time and again 
from the leaders of the popular uprising, and the 
word “popular” is used pointedly, when we consider 
that even the Madrid Government admits that more 
than half of the Spanish Provinces are. behind the 
insurrection. But clearer proof comes at this timely 
moment, since General Franco has been lately 
chosen to head the Junta at Burgos, called the 
“Committee for National Defense.” No less a per- 
son than the Marquis Alfonso Merry del Val, for 
years Spanish Ambassador to the Court of London, 
emphatically denies that Spain has gone Fascist. 
Monarchist himself, he points out that the leaders 
never belonged to the Fascist party. Such a party 
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does exist in Spain, but it has been so unpopular as 
never to be able to return more than two deputies 
to the Cortes. As the Marquis irrefutably indicates, 
General Cabanellas, first President of the Junta 
and now a member of the military triumvirate, was 
always a staunch Republican. General Franco, now 
heading the Junta, never belonged to the Fascist 
group, nor did General Mola, the third member of 
the triumvirate. The answer to the world’s inquiry 
as to the politics of the Nationalists, in the words 
of the distinguished Marquis, is that “the Spanish 
people are fighting for their very lives,” and reports 
that General Franco “has sold out to Hitler” are 
entirely unfounded. It is quite certain that military 
rule will be the immediate outcome of the revolu- 
tion, until such a time as peace and order are ob- 
tained. Today, Spain is fighting for her indepen- 
dence behind a group of leaders who are patriots, 
not politicians. 


MANY people do not seem to realize that an in- 
dividual may possess at one and the same time 
crystal-clear concepts concerning scientific phe- 
nomena and the most confused ideas about religion. 
No one concludes that a great theologian is neces- 
sarily a great scientist; but through some strange 
mental twist everyone seems to think the great 
scientist must necessarily be a master theologian. 
That is why we are constantly being bombarded 
with the religious views of scientists. Sir Arthur 
Eddington, who has gained international fame in 
the field of theoretical astronomy and physics, ad- 
dressed a gathering of his fellow Quakers in New 
York recently on the relation of religion to science. 
He believes that the former alleged conflict be- 
tween religion and science is now known to be an 
imaginary one; he thinks that during the last twen- 
ty years science has discarded much of its materi- 
alistic viewpoint and become less hostile to religious 
belief. While this may or may not be true, some 
of Sir Arthur’s remarks make one suspect that his 
ideas concerning the nature of religion are a bit 
foggy. “Belief,” he says, “is a matter of feeling not 
of formulation.” If one were to say: “Chemists 
have proven that water is made up of hydrogen 
and oxygen, but it is all a matter of feeling. Some 
people feel like believing the chemists. Other people 
feel like not believing them,” Sir Arthur would re- 
tort that the composition of water is fixed, inde- 
pendent of subjective feelings. Neither do the great 
truths of religion depend for their existence upon 
whether people feel like believing in them or not. 
Faith is not blind sentiment. It is far more than 
that. It is an act of reason based on Divine author- 
ity and aided by grace. We do not feel that the 
doctrines of the Church are true. We know they 
are true on the word of God. 




















DEMOCRACY in retreat is the topic of an editorial 
in a late number of the Nation. It deprecates Presi- 
dent Blum’s betrayal of the Communists in adopt- 
ing the non-intervention policy and censures Eng- 
land’s timidity and inaction. A cleavage within the 
ruling class as to the merits of democracy is men- 
tioned as contributing to this inaction. An example 
of this latter is then given. Winston Churchill is 
quoted as saying: “No constitutional and parlia- 
mentary regime is legally or morally entitled to the 
obedience of all clasess when it is actually being 
subverted and devoured from day to day by Com- 
munism.” He adds that “a constitutional govern- 
ment . . . must prove itself capable of protecting 
life, freedom, and property.” The Nation’s comment 
on this proper statement, when the concrete case 
to which it refers is considered, is astounding in its 
failure to grasp the mind of the speaker. What 
Churchill said is what anyone with a moral ideology 
on the functions of civil authority would say. The 
Nation’s implication that the Communists in Spain 
are fighting for the survival of democracy against 
the reactionary moneyed interests and the Church 
is silly and naive at this stage of the fight. Two 
questions are suggested by this pother about de- 
mocracy and liberty. How liberal are our avowed 
liberal writers? What kind of a weapon is this 
democracy that can be so dexterously whirled 
about, now in defense of some pet policy, now as a 
basis of attack against some pet grievance? 


NOTABLY courageous and certainly worthy of the 
attention of the whole Catholic world was the pub- 
lic profession of faith made by Manuel L. Quezon, 
President of the Philippine Islands, at an official 
dinner tendered to Most Rev. Michael J. O’Doherty, 
D.D., Archbishop of Manila, on the occasion of his 
silver jubilee as a Bishop. In the impromptu speech 
of felicitation after dinner, at which representatives 
of the press were present, President Quezon re- 
called his first acquaintance with the Archbishop 
in Washington, and how that acquaintance had 
ripened into friendship and admiration with the 
years of their close association in Manila, adding 
that it began a good many years prior to his re- 
joining the Catholic Church, the faith of his 
fathers. “I was then Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of the Philippine Islands,” said President 
Quezon, “and elected to the 33rd degree of the 
Scottish Rite Masonry. Today, I am a Catholic as 
everybody knows, I, who for the time being am at 
the head of this Government.” The President then 
touched on the evils of religious intolerance and 
bigotry which had produced such “telling” results, 
and pointed to the Archbishop as a sterling ex- 
ample of the broad-minded citizen, worthy of their 
country’s imitation. It is gratifying to note Presi- 
dent Quezon’s thorough grasp of the scope and his 
insight into the work of the Church in the Islands, 
which he characterized as standing for law and 
order, for respect and obedience to constituted 
authority, for public and private morality, for 
human brotherhood, and above all for the rights 
of individuals in every class of society. 


KNOCK, in County Mayo, Ireland, though claiming 
no kinship with our current pun craze, is very 
much in the news. The notable revival of devotion 
at the shrine erected in the small western town to 
honor Mary’s supposed apparition is yet another 
example of how God’s Providence, in ways that 
seem to us strange, works slowly its Divine course. 
Sixty years ago, apparitions and cures aroused the 
Celtic traditional love of God’s Mother. As is usual 
in such cases, a fringe of imprudence and of haste, 
if not excess, mingled with devotion. However, the 
ecclesiastical authority, with that conservative atti- 
tude toward orthodoxy never absent in Ireland, 
soon checked the latter tendency and its manifesta- 
tions and Ireland, ever true to Rome, even when it 
sorely pinched, obeyed. Knock passed out of the 
news, but not out of the hopes and wishes of Mary’s 
clients, both lay and clerical. This year, on a Sun- 
day in August, 12,000 pilgrims crowded around the 
shrine of Our Lady of Knock to listen to a glowing 
eulogy of Mary delivered by a native of Knock, who 
had witnessed a miracle there fifty years ago. Now 
a Cistercian of Roscrea, he was the first of his 
Order to speak outside a monastic Church in Ire- 
land. The next Sunday 6,000 listened at the shrine 
to a Dublin Capuchin who ended his discourse with 
these words: “We do not intend to anticipate in any 
way the judgment of the Holy See. Our attitude is 
that expressed by the late Most Rev. Dr. McEvilly, 
Archbishop of Tuam, when he said: ‘We neither 
believe nor disbelieve, but we wait for the proper 
time.’ Yet we may humbly dare to hope that the 
proper time is now approaching.”’ 


AUGUR is the name of the author of a column of 
special correspondence in the New York Times for 
October 4. He agrees almost completely with state- 
ments attributed to Sinclair Lewis in the Times 
Magazine for the same date. Both of them express 
something of our opinion. Says Augur: 
Although Hitler and Stalin storm at each other 
(at a safe distance, separated as they are by the 
sturdy barrier of Poland), their respective states 
are similiar in many ways. The German and Rus- 
sian armies, in the positions given to them, re- 
semble each other closely. The Gestapo and the 
Ogpu, the secret police of Germany and Russia, 
respectively, are virtually identical in their 
methods and in the power they wield. The injec- 
tion of politics into the administration of justice 
and the way Berlin and Moscow have of getting 
rid of political enemies are identical. The financial 
principles of Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, German Eco- 
nomics Minister, are not different from those ap- 
plied by the Kremlin. In fact, National Socialism 
and Bolshevism are related so closely that one is 
tempted to consider the terms interchangeable. 


Sinclair Lewis, who warns against Fascists, says: 
While the Communists loathe the Fascists, their 
methods are the same. There are the same spies, 
the same sudden arrests and killings, the same 
third degrees under one system as under the other. 
Russia has demonstrated that the mass strength 
of Communism provides no escape from dictator- 
ship 

Neither Augur nor Sinclair Lewis thought to com- 

pare Russia and Germany on the basis of their anti- 

religious philosophies. They are like two peas. 
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GILSON LECTURES 
ABERDEEN PHILOSOPHERS 


Christian thought enriches natural reasoning 


WILLIAM J. BENN, SJ. 

















NONE may deny the existence of a Christian period 
in the history of philosophy. That there have been 
Christian thinkers occupied with philosophy is just 
as obvious. Some historians of philosophical science 
have objected to the propriety of calling the philos- 
ophers of the modern period Christian. But what 
of a Christian philosophy? 

Let us first answer the question what would be 
a Christian philosophy. For that is the obvious 
question. No one who understands the terms will 
deny that there is a Christian philosophy of life. 
When a man proclaims his life ideals and maps 
out the ideas that regulate and give meaning to his 
existence, he will include in that program both his 
religious beliefs and his philosophy. In that sense 
too there is a Christian philosophy. But that is not 
the sense in which we wish to be understood. 

Is it not an anomaly to speak of a Christian phi- 
losophy? Like speaking of a Christian geometry or 
geography? Yes, in the sense that one would take 
the truths of revelation as premises and by the aid 
of natural reason deduce from them a body of 
truths which would form a science. But that would 
be not philosophy but theology or at least a part of 
that science, which is called scholastic theology. 
Without however using the revealed doctrines as 
premises, one may allow himself to be influenced 
by them in his purely rational calculation. If one 
does not use them as major or minor premises in 
the syllogism, one need not thereby entirely discard 
them. If the cook happens to be a chemist, he may 
use his science to help him in his cooking. But let 
us have a definition. 

Professor Gilson of the Sorbonne, Paris, who is 
an acknowledged authority on medieval philosophy, 
defines Christian philosophy as: “Every philosophy 
which, while keeping the two orders of reason and 
faith formally distinct, nevertheless considers the 
Christian revelation to be an indispensable auxiliary 
to reason.” His studies in medieval philosophy have 
convinced him that there exists between, speaking 
roughly, the fourth and fourteenth century an or- 
ganic content of truth, the work of human reason, 
which takes up and carries forward the Hellenic 
tradition, mainly of Plato and Aristotle. It develops, 
perfects, and enriches that tradition with a dis- 
tinctly rational contribution. That continuous ra- 
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tional contribution was, however, ultimately ren- 
dered possible by the light its framers owed to 
Christian Revelation. The last three sentences com- 
prise what a Christian philosophy includes. That 
there were such workers is historically verifiable. 
The chief difficulty is in exactly defining the ques- 
tion. Exactness of statement here is of primary im- 
portance. 

Etienne Gilson made the question the subject of 
the Gifford Lectures for 1931-1932 at the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, later published in a book and now 
to be had in English, The Spirit of Medieval Philos- 
ophy. He shows in these lectures how concepts like 
personality, creation, and such, which either entire- 
ly escaped the best of the Greeks or remained in- 
adequately etched and foggy, were gradually de- 
veloped and perfected by the labors of the Church 
Fathers and the middle-age scholastics. The ideas 
of causality, analogy, freedom, so important in any 
system of human thought, presented an unsolved 
problem to the greatest Hellenic intellects. The gaps 
will be filled in, the outlines will become clearer, the 
picture will become intelligible under the successive 
touchings of the master minds from Augustine to 
Aquinas. These master thinkers assuming, under 
the light of Christianity in the sense described, 
what seemed soundest and durable in the Hellenic 
tradition, brought their rational insight to bear on 
the nature and meaning of the universe. Their 
minds naturally penetrating and expansive, free 
from the limitations and preconceptions that ham- 
per the modern philosopher, gratuitously oriented 
towards truth by divine revelation, wrought an edi- 
fice of knowledge that has proved enduring and in 
comparison with which the modern “philosophies” 
appear so tawdry and transitory. 

Now to come to our second question. Is a Chris- 
tian philosophy an anomaly? The thesis of Gilson 
may prove disconcerting to some Catholic philoso- 
phers. They have been so apologetic in championing 
our inheritance from the schoolmen that the ad- 
mission of any dependence even negative and ex- 
trinsic on revelation may seem dangerous and re- 
actionary. Well, of course, if you want all depend- 
ence overruled, you have to go back to the Greeks 
and pass by the great work of the schoolmen. That 
is precisely what the modern mind does; witness 

















Durant in his Story of Philosophy. Since Gilson is 
an historian, the preoccupation is, primarily but not 
exclusively, an historical one. This is what the study 
of these Christian centuries give you. What are you 
going to say about it? What may one say about it? 

The heritage of medieval speculation is much con- 
fined if we limit it strictly to what St. Thomas has 
achieved. And if we include Anselm and Bonaven- 
ture and then by implication Augustine, you are 
brought up against thinkers who wrought under the 
stimulus and guidance of Christian revelation, who 
viewed the matter not so much from abstract es- 
sences as from the actual conditions under which 
reason works. It is a fact that between ourselves 
and the Greeks the Christian revelation has inter- 
vened and has profoundly modified the conditions 
under which reason has to work. 

Truth to tell, if there are any dangers to be 
feared, there are many compensations. The difficul- 
ties will disappear under further and closer exami- 
nation. The compensations will be permanent. It is 
a step forward to reveal to the modern world, doc- 
trinally and with no apology, the truly notable and 
significant achievements of the middle-age school- 
men on problems that will ever remain the peren- 
nial study of mankind. It is the attainment of truth 
that matters. These middle-age philosophers con- 
secrated their lives to this one object with a devo- 
tion that must win the approval of our modern 
thinkers in search of a solution amid the babel of 
present-day “philosophies.” 

We have tried the apologetic in our dealing with 
the modern mind. It might well be that what the 
modern mind demands of us is stronger food. To the 
hearers of Gilson at Aberdeen, perplexed with so 
many and such varying answers to the deepest 
problems of mankind, it must have come as a start- 
ling discovery to learn of the vastness and sureness 
of the scholastic march from Augustine, through 
Anselm and the others, to Aquinas. It may well be 
that the Catholic philosopher has been too wary 
and schematic, with the perennial preoccupations 
about the limits of faith and reason, when what was 
needed was a wider sweep, a broader outlook, an 
unhindered vision of truth as it came to the medi- 
eval schoolmen. 

What will be the reactions of the modern mind 
to such a philosophy? We cannot be too early hope- 
ful. We need some of the patience of Augustine, 
Anselm, Albert, and Aquinas. An awakening in the 
modern mind will come some day. A revival has 
come in our own day within the Church. A reaction 
on the part of the moderns, or at least of what is 
left of them with hope of salvation, ought not be 
the wild hope of a fool. It would look as if this will 
come in a retrograde manner. The “philosophies” 
are in small favor today. The man of today is too 
unsettled, not in a dilettante fashion but down to 
the very core of his being. Such a man will not be 
easily satisfied. Like the ancient Greek he feels the 
pressure of a basic urge to explore all human ex- 
—— for a philosophy that will be for him a way 
of life. 

Such a seeker after truth will not be likely to be 
deterred in his search by a philosophy which affirms 


a God, includes an ethic of life, and points to a re- 
ligion involving a transcendental human destiny. 
Only the literateur who makes philosophy a side 
issue is likely to be offended by such pretensions. 
In days of stress and strain the disillusioned and 
disturbed mind will not strain at religion even were 
it a revealed and supernatural religion. What such 
a mind will seek will not be “another philosophy,” 
but a metaphysic, and such is preeminently the 
philosophy of the medieval schoolmen. 

If our modern seeker overcomes all the old preju- 
dices that did duty for so long to isolate scholasti- 
cism and takes up and examines their work, he will 
find a system of thought that in its formation went 
through the sieve of six centuries of Hellenic specu- 
lation and received a patient elaboration during six- 
teen centuries of Christian thinking. He will find 
something arrestingly different from all his modern 
philosophies, and this very newness may be what 
will attract and hold him. The rejection of the philo- 
sophical oracles in the modern world may be the 
thing needed finally to turn the mind back to what 
is different and in this sense new. The moderns have 
jumped from the Greeks to the modern philoso- 
phers, despising the Middle Ages and the school- 
men. That violent break may drive the serious 
searcher after truth to leave the moderns and 
direct his gaze on the medieval scholastics and 
their work. 

And when that day comes no small credit will 
accrue to Maritain and Gilson, both laymen, who 
in a complementary way and with an independence 
of labels such as Neo-Scholastic and Neo-Thomist 
which can easily arouse prejudices within the 
school, have builded well in publicizing scholasti- 
cism in a new way and in carrying its message into 
enemy territory and gaining respect of unlikely 
champions. The book of the erudite historian of 
medieval thought, professor at the Collége de France 
and lecturer we might say “at large,” may well prove 
of significant import in the future progress of 
scholasticism. All we have done, all we could do 
within our limits is to outline and limit the author’s 
main thesis, and that too in a very sketchy manner. 
The thesis, at least in its presentation, is novel and 
tendentious, will be clarified and completed under 
the clash of criticism and analysis, and may prove 
contentious in a serviceable and highly satisfactory 
manner. 

We have not touched on the remaining eighteen 
chapters of the book that bring a wealth of erudi- 
tion and an expansiveness of illustration combined 
with the author’s customary lucidity of exposition 
to the argument of his thesis. Each chapter is in 
truth a compendious presentation of scholastic 
teaching on the main problems of the philosopher. 
The lectures must have sounded strange at Aber- 
deen in 1931-1932, with a novelty that should have 
awakened hopes and promised a new vision to their 
hearers. Their appearance now on this side of the 
Atlantic in an attractive presentation, that reflects 
credit on both translator and publisher of the most 
important work of Gilson since his Thomism, is an 
event which all seekers after rational truth, irre- 
spective of creed, should welcome. 
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THE OLD PROFESSOR 


Maker of men but breaker of the system 


M. ‘R. CRAVEN 











TWO hours after Bill’s telegram: The old professor 
died last night, I was on my way to St. Gregory’s to 
pay homage to the man who yesterday would have 
remembered me as the boy in English C of ’21 who 
was runner-up for the poetry prize. To attend the 
Professor’s funeral was the natural thing to do. Jim 
Thorn thought so and he had to cover a hundred 
miles more than I did. Warren O’Neill ieft a Broad- 
way manager gnashing his teeth, and Dan Murphy 
remembered enough of his Milton to tell a City Edi- 
tor to go to a “Stygian cave” and find another re- 
porter. So many “old grads” assembled to pay their 
respects to the Professor that it’s no wonder the 
Alumni secretary growled: “Why can’t you men 
turn out this way for a reunion?” 

As my train swept past monotonous prairie lands, 
I recalled my introduction to the Professor. On my 
first day at St. Gregory’s, a senior pointed him out. 
He was coming down the Elm walk, reading a book 
and swaying a little from side to side as if absorp- 
tion in the story made an attempt at balance an 
indifferent matter. He was close upon us and my 
companion had barely time for an impressive whis- 
per: “The old Professor, Shannon, been teaching 
English here thirty years. Turned out some of our 
best men.” 

As the Professor was engrossed in his reading, I 
looked at him inquisitively. He was tall and his fine 
shapely head was covered with white hair. He wore 
a long frock coat and a wing collar; the preciseness 
of his black tie, the whiteness of the linen that 
showed beneath the coat sleeves, made him a for- 
mal and slightly old fashioned figure on the campus 
of St. Gregory’s. When he passed, my guide said 
proudly: “Now, youngster, you’ve seen the finest 
thing about St. Gregory’s, the old Professor.” 

“But I never heard of him, and St. Gregory’s has 
some famous men. Why there’s Bruns, the sociol- 
ogist, and Cassey, the authority on pedagogy. 
They’re nationally known.” 

“Sure they are,” the senior answered, “they’re 
big men of affairs but not big teachers. Bruns is 
more concerned with settling strikes, lobbying for 
social legislation, and all that than in teaching. And 
Cassey! Just take his class; you'll find out that 
his mind is on the next pedagogical convention and 
the headlines. They’re career men, not teachers.” 
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When I discovered that the student body to a 
man confirmed my friend’s opinion of the old Pro- 
fessor, I did my best to make his class. It was a 
proud day when my faculty adviser told me I would 
qualify. It was an accepted fact at St. Gregory’s 
that if the Professor took you as one of his majors, 
you were promising. The Professor himself would 
sigh as he looked over the freshman roster for re- 
quired English. “We will teach ninety per cent of 
them to punctuate, to avoid split infinitives, to pro- 
nounce often, ofen, to recognize the names of Chau- 
cer, Shakespeare, and possibly Milton,—the other 
ten have metal and we will strike them hard to get 
the spark.” And strike them hard he did. Majoring 
English under the Professor meant pursuing the 
muse with the unswerving perseverance of an 
Arthurian lover. 

I remember the Professor on registration day of 
my sophomore year as he came out of the Rector’s 
office and faced the crowd of over-serious boys who 
milled around the schedule board. Amid the hubbub 
of importance that college boys can make about a 
schedule board on registration day, the Professor 
stood as self contained as Socrates in the noisy mar- 
ket place. A smile, the salient quality of which was 
a salute to the new order, played over his classic 
features and I heard him remark to a colleague: 
“Well, well, in later years some good may come 
from this upheaval.” 

The expression “muscle trust” had yet to come 
into common usage, but the Professor had utter 
contempt for the lame spirit in the administration 
office that found a good football team the quickest 
and most lucrative means of building up the regis- 
tration. And it was a bitter day for him when St. 
Gregory’s, bowing to common mentality, struck 
Latin and Greek from its curriculum and added a 
course in business administration. “The next gen- 
eration will never know ‘heedful Penelope’ and ‘wise 
Odysseus.’ Today we dug the grave for a great 
treasure.” 


It was a campus secret, and therefore quite open, 
that the Professor gave the Rector and faculty 
many uncomfortable moments. If anything could 
have been proven against him it would certainly 
have been brought to bear toward his dismissal or 
pensioning in those post-war years when the “insur- 








gents,” as he called them, came into power. But the 
Professor had to his credit a line of literary men 
that St. Gregory’s was proud to count among its 
alumni; a literary cult that had power, money, in- 
fluence, and loyalty to the Professor. 

It was part of the Professor’s code never to em- 
barrass authority. He gave to the Rector the maxi- 
mum of respect. But when St. Gregory’s employed 
a $10,000 a year football coach at the very meeting 
in which the library budget took a twenty-five per 
cent cut, the Professor’s, ‘Indeed let us have brawn 
since we cannot afford brains,” reached the Rec- 
tor’s ears and turned them red. 

The faculty growled that the Professor imposed 
upon them. Poor Benton fairly slunk about the 
campus around examination time, for just as soon 
as he, or his assistants, failed a prize English stu- 
dent, the Professor paid a social call on the mathe- 
matics department. The Professor would graciously 
defer to the esteemed head of the mathematics de- 
partment, would be content with his just decision, 
but would beg him to consider that under this 
abominable system of credits another Keats was 
lost to the world. Poor Benton, emerging from the 
interview, bound by rash promises to devote careful 
study to Keats’ record, would groan to his col- 
leagues: “Only heaven and the Professor know 
what I, a poor mathematics teacher, have done for 
the literature of this nation.” 

“And may heaven forgive you!” the colleagues 
would murmur as they lent their agility at figures 
to a more favorable balance of young John Keats’ 
mathematics marks. 

But the Professor was the one man on the faculty 
who couldn’t be bluffed. He knew men. When he 
gave his imprimatur to a young Keats it was no 
longer a gamble as to how that boy would turn out. 
It was no mere coincidence that those alumni who 
made their mark in letters also made their mark as 
men. He pointed the way toward style,—style in 
living as well as in writing. “Stand tall, think tall; 
live and write simply.”’ He possessed the power that 
is the genius of every great teacher, to awaken the 
sleeping soul and show it far horizons. 

Nothing pleased the Professor more than to have 
one of his old students make good. I remember him 
once at a lecture given by A. T., his prize man back 
in 1916. A. T. had won a national poetry prize and 
had come back to St. Gregory’s, as all the Pro- 
fessor’s men did, to share the joy and the glory with 
us. He gave us readings from his poems and the 
Professor, leaning forward in his chair, cherished 
every line. When A. T. finished and the honest ap- 
plause of the student body broke forth, the Pro- 
fessor, I could swear it, brushed a tear from his 
eye. “My boy, my boy,” he murmured. It was his 
paternity. 

I’ve often wondered how the Professor would 
have rated if subjected to, for instance, the Peda- 
gogical Prognosis Predicting the Success of Pros- 
pective Teachers on the Basis of Certain Measured 
Abilities and Traits. I doubt if he would have been 
on the faculty of St. Gregory’s at all. But the Pro- 
fessor was a teacher who, with love and fidelity, 
discharged the relationships that exist for every 


real teacher: first, God and himself; then his stu- 
dent and himself; and finally, the parents of the 
student. It awed one, the naturalness with which he 
lived with the idea of “giving account.”” That many 
of us can speak of God without apologizing is the 
result of the Professor’s conscious intimacy with 
God. 
I recall stopping in the chapel one morning before 
a particularly trying mathematics class, to explain 
to the Great Teacher that with His help I wouldn't 
make too great a fool of myself at the blackboard. 
Leaving the chapel as the class bell rang, I met the 
Professor. 

“Good morning. I see we are both early visitors.” 

“Well, you see, Sir, there’s mathematics 9.” Im- 
mediately I felt like a dolt for blurting this out so 
impulsively. 

The Professor smiled. “Yes, I see, and there is my 
English C. You pray to be a scholar and I pray to 
be a teacher. We both need help.” 

Now can you imagine Bruns and Cassey even tak- 
ing time out from writing a textbook or attending 
a convention to pray that they might be better 
teachers? No, you can’t; neither can I. And yet 
Bruns and Cassey are fine men. But the Professor 
was finer, that’s all! He was old and he represented 
all the old loyalties besides which the new ones still 
look like petty gods. His young colleagues erected a 
system which they served; he would bend, and if 
necessary he would break the system the better to 
serve his men. 

And all of us remember graduation morning 
when we, who had “followed through,” gathered in 
his office to receive our final orders. “Never be in- 
sincere; never write a mean line; never earn a 
penny by cheapening your art.”’ That was the Pro- 
fessor’s valedictory on degree day. Some of us failed 
to reach the success of A. T.; some fell into by-paths 
of literature, journalism and ghost writing; but 
I’ve never heard of one of us going in for the easy 
money to be picked up in the fields where the cockle 
grows riotously. It was the Professor who kept us 
from that. 

After the funeral, I visited with the Rector and 
with Chambers, his assistant. 

“Extraordinary,” the Rector remarked, “the 
turnout for the old man. A fine scholar and a gen- 
tleman.” 

“Yes,” Chambers agreed, “quite a character, the 
old Professor, but frightful on routine. The office 
was always after him to turn in marks and sched- 
ules. Timmons will carry on well, though. Sees eye 
to eye with our policies.” 

The Rector rested his arms on the great mahog- 
any desk and I can still see that half weary, half 
humorous expression that came over his face as 
he said: “You know, Chambers, your efficiency 
and my administration might possibly prove cold 
mourners at our funerals.” 

And then, as if ashamed of this momentary 
glimpse of truth, this impulsive tribute to the man 
who had fought the “progressive” policies of St. 
Gregory’s, he cleared his throat and said brusquely: 
“But you’re right. Timmons will do. He’s young, 
adaptable, efficient, energetic.” 
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LOYALTY TO PARTY 


AND LOYALTY TO COUNTRY 


A Southerner’s reflection on the present campaign 


JOHN WILTBYE 














LOOKING back through the years, I perceive that 
in the days of my youth I was a follower of Occam, 
that is to say, a rank Nominalist. Such was the 
custom of the country, for the armies from the 
North, more commonly known as the Yankees, had 
left us with little but memories and names. At the 
top of the list were, of course, Robert E. Lee and 
our late beloved President, Jefferson Davis. Close 
to them followed our local celebrities: Albert Sid- 
ney Johnston, Simon Bolivar: Buckner, John Mor- 
gan, Nathan Bedford Forrest, and E. Kirby Smith, 
part of whose fame rests on the fact that he kept on 
fighting after Appomattox, and did not surrender 
his command until well into the winter. Everyone 
of these, I thought, was a name clarum et vener- 
abile and I still think that a boy could hardly be 
nurtured on memories that represent nobler civic 
and political ideals. 

These names were hallowed before I reached my 
‘teens. Later, others were added, some, as I now 
perceive, a trifle sicklied o’er with political dust and 
grime. But what would you? The South received 
little consideration in those days; only the Demo- 
crats stood between her and utter destruction, and 
as time went on through the dreadful days of Re- 
construction, they, a disrupted party, did not avail 
much, But they did their best. Tammany led a for- 
lorn hope (a fact that a later South conveniently 
forgot in 1928) and so to be a Democrat in those 
days and in our part of the country, meant to be a 
champion of the political ideals of the Declaration 
and the Constitution. Or so we thought, and so 
most of us who survive still think. 

Hence my youthful bosom swelled with gratitude 
and pride when I heard that a great man had said 
in New York, right out in public: “I am a Demo- 
crat!” I pictured the scene; one heroic Democrat 
beleaguered by ravenous Republicans, menaced, 
perhaps, by the rack and the thumbscrew, or their 
equivalents; yet with dauntless courage throwing 
back into the teeth of these patrons of scalawags 
and carpetbaggers the proud defiance, the exultant 
boast: “I am a Democrat!” This hero’s name was 
David B. Hill, and if I am not in error, his words 
furnished a slogan for the campaign of 1884. 

I had forgotten this noble picture, and had to 
search my memory for the name, when it was 
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vaguely suggested by Alfred E. Smith in his radio 
address last week. The Governor jogged my mem- 
ory by contraries. He did not say that he was a 
Democrat, and he did not seem to think that it 
was of much importance at the moment which 
party you belonged to, if any. “I am an American 
before I am a Democrat,” said the Governor, “‘be- 
fore I am a Republican.” And David B. Hill, began 
to turn rapidly in his grave, for this Smith, like 
himself, had been a Democratic Governor of New 
York. 

But Governor Smith is right. As scandalized 
Democrats and feeling-better Republicans, let us 
resolutely suppress our emotions. In the words 
made familiar by the Governor in 1928, “let’s 
take a look at the record.” 

The record shows that for years we have been be- 
set, bedeviled and beguiled by tags and slogans. “He 
kept us out of war,” was the phrase just twenty 
years ago. It was uttered by men who knew quite 
well that we could not be kept out of war much 
longer, for even then the financiers, domestic and 
international, had determined that at the appropri- 
ate moment we should get into the war. The word- 
ing of the slogan expressed a literal truth, at least 
to the extent that up to 1916, we had taken no part 
in the war. That was all the truth there was in it. 

But that was not the end. Hardly had the war 
dragged to an inconclusive peace before the Pro- 
hibitionists rose up to capture both parties, and to 
inaugurate thirteen years of skulduggery, dishon- 
esty, and hypocrisy. A politician would arise in Con- 
gress, and in a voice made tremulous by too much 
whiskey, would offer a bill that might jail for life 
any man found with a pint of bootleg in his posses- 
sion. Returning from the cloakroom, his fellows, 
wiping a still alcoholic lip with the back of a hand, 
would put the bill through with a whoop, and then 
go out to boost the bootleg trade by larger orders 
for gin and whiskey. They had to vote “to uphold 
the supremacy of the law,” as represented by the 
Volstead Act, the Jones “five-and-ten” Act, and 
similar abnormalities, or lose their jobs. “Law- 
enforcement” was the slogan, and never did we 
have less of it. 

That bad dream passed. Another political night- 
mare took its place. The Government is “grappling 


















with the depression,” and the emergency, it would 
seem, is still with us. I offer no judgment on the 
issue. Perhaps the Government is the under dog, 
perhaps the depression. At any rate, today we have 
men in Congress who denounce practically every 
item in the President’s policies, and at the same 
time state that party loyalty secures their vote for 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

Is it a party we are supposed to defend, or the 
welfare of the people? Are we running a circus for 
the private profit of a partisan clique, or a Govern- 
ment for the profit of all? The President’s critics 
may be right or they may be wrong, but it seems to 
me that some try to keep a foot in both camps, and 
let the welfare of the people take its chances. 


e 
A LITTLE FLOCK 


Governor Smith strikes the right note. Loyalty 
to party, sustained and unbroken, is bound to mean 
sooner or later disloyalty to God. Damnable is the 
sentiment, “My country, right or wrong,” and dou- 
bly damnable, “My party, right or wrong.” We have 
had enough of that immoral nonsense, and in this 
crisis we must return to reason and conscience. 

“Party loyalty” may mean nothing but devotion 
to the private interests of an individual nominated 
in the backroom of a barrel-house groggery by a 
gang of politicians, who somehow have escaped the 
scrutiny of the grand jury. In casting our ballot, the 
only safe guide is an enlightened intellect and a sen- 
sitive conscience. The guide that will lead us into 
the morass is party loyalty. 


WITHOUT A SHEPHERD 


State education need not be irreligious 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, SJ. 











ABOUT fifty per cent of our Catholic children live 
in environments which are gravely detrimental to 
health. They are daily exposed to many diseases, 
most of which are in their nature fatal. Of these 
children, a few will escape contagion. Some will suc- 
cumb and die; others will recover and go through 
life crippled. But most of these children will never 
grow to maturity. 

What I have written is, of course, quite untrue. 
I could almost wish it true, for at least half of our 
children are exposed to dangers far more terrible 
than the possibility of physical disease. If we knew 
that a third or even a fourth of our children were 
forced to live in quarters which brought them in 
contact with serious disease, it is quite probable 
that we would do something to end the peril. But 
that half of our children are daily exposed to in- 
fluences which will either weaken their Faith or 
destroy it, does not seem to cause the Catholic 
people of this country much concern. 

Humanly speaking, unless we can devise some 
nation-wide method to give the Catholic boys and 
girls in the public schools at least the rudiments 
of a religious education, the Church in this coun- 
try will go the way of Protestantism. Fifty years 
of secular education have made the old-fashioned 
Protestant congregations whose members believed 


in God, and adored Jesus Christ as the Son of God, 
as extinct as the dodo. With the passing of these 
congregations the influence, which they once ex- 
ercised in public life, has disappeared, and we have 
become a nation of indifferentists and unbelievers. 
As the Bishop of Great Falls wrote in announcing 
the Congress of the National Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, held in New York last week: 
“Public schools have practically wiped out illiteracy. 
Unfortunately, however, they have by their very 
set-up promoted the number of spiritual illiterates 
who have never read of Jesus Christ.” 

Catholic children have at least heard of Jesus 
Christ. But how long will they remember Him, hear 
Him, obey Him? Of His message, nothing is taught 
them in the school. What they need far more than 
instruction in secular branches, important as this 
is, is instruction in religion. If they cannot get 
through life properly without a secular education, 
they cannot get out of life properly without an edu- 
cation in religion. 

I do not look for the gradual extinction of the 
Church in this country. But if we are to hold what 
has been gained, and extend the Kingdom of Christ, 
as is the bounden duty of every Catholic, we must 
speedily find or invent some way of caring for this 
flock without a shepherd. These lambs of our fold, 
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the hope of the flock, are now pastured, at least 
half of them, in the poisonous fields of education 
without God. To quote Bishop O’Hara again: 

We are determined to arouse the American public 
to a recognition of the predicament of public-school 
children. Public-school authorities must be made to 
recognize the need of cooperating with churches and 
homes. Otherwise American youth will not stand fast 
against the forces that threaten to overthrow our 
civilization. 

Now Bishop O’Hara did not write that paragraph 
to round off a printed page. Strange as it may seem 
to some Catholics, he was trying to impress upon 
the public consciousness some realization of certain 
facts which are clear to all whose work is with the 
young. To begin with, “by their very set up,” the 
secular school actively promotes the growth of 
spiritual illiteracy. This means that not only our 
own unfortunate children in these schools are ex- 
posed to practical atheism, but that about ninety 
per cent of all American children are in schools 
which, given a fair chance, will turn them out into 
the world which God has made and which He gov- 
erns, completely ignorant of God, and content with 
their ignorance. 

We cannot put bounds to the workings of God’s 
power. The three youths thrown into the fiery fur- 
nace came out unscathed, but that, I believe, is the 
only case on record. Normally, any three youths 
subjected to that treatment are consumed by the 
flames. Some of these Catholic public-school chil- 
dren may escape, but the chances are against it. 
Nor am I unmindful of the immense fund of natural 
virtue which still persists in us as a people. The few 
just who remain will save us from destruction, at 
least for a time. 

But let us leave speculation, and come to matter- 
of-fact considerations. If we bring up children with- 
out religion, and without instruction in morality 
based upon religion, without any realization of the 
truth that they are bound to praise, revere and 
serve Almighty God, we cannot expect them to be 
Christians in thought and deed by the time they 
reach the age of twenty-one. It would be quite as 
reasonable to deprive them of every opportunity to 
learn how to read and to write, and then to ex- 
press surprise that on arriving at their majority 
they cannot think as Newton thought, or write as 
Shakespeare wrote. 

What some of us Catholics have yet to realize 
is that religion is a body of knowledge to be studied, 
as well as a body of truths to be believed. If we do 
not study religion, we shall never—except through 
some special act of God—know it; and if we do not 
know it, and learn to use the means which help 
us to know it better, and to live it fruitfully, then 
to that extent, we are not Christians, except in 
name. Briefly, then, if we do not teach our children 
religion, we cannot reasonably expect them to seek 
this knowledge of their own accord, or to order 
their lives according to its precepts. We must not 
count upon miracles. 

Educators who are not Catholics are beginning 
to recognize the truth of the Catholic position in 
education. Unfortunately, their influence is not con- 
trolling. They are few in numbers, and in a country 
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where the wise man and the fool have each one 
vote, they have not been able to change what 
Bishop O’Hara calls “the set up” of the public- 
school system. It is probably true that most Ameri- 
cans still cling to the assumption—for it is pure 
assumption—that something inherent in the very 
nature of our political institutions demands that 
both the States and the Federal Government dis- 
claim every tie with religion. This makes the task 
of those who wish to instruct public-school chil- 
dren in religion exceedingly difficult, and in some 
localities, all but impossible. The common assump- 
tion held by so many that the State must of neces- 
sity be irreligious tends to paralyze all of our 
efforts. 

To illustrate this difficulty, the address given by 
the Hon. Alfred J. Talley at the Congress on Octo- 
ber 4, may be instanced. Judge Talley’s work as 
public prosecutor and his later service on the bench, 
coupled with his keen and intelligent interest in the 
problems of youth, entitle him to speak with au- 
thority. To Judge Talley, the only way to abolish 
youthful crime is to forestall youthful irreligion. 
The public schools should give instruction in re- 
ligion daily for a period of half an hour, in classes 
for Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, in charge of 
teachers certified for the work by the respective re- 
ligious authorities. Children whose parents object 
to any of the three main groups should be given a 
course in ethics. The exclusion of religion from the 
schools is not only “cowardly,” urged Judge Talley, 
“but fatal,” while the teaching of religion is “the 
country’s most pressing and most imperative prob- 
lem.” 

I dare say that every thoughtful man who has 
studied the case will agree with Judge Talley. His 
plan is sane and it is practicable, but I do not think 
it will be adopted. Most non-Catholics would op- 
pose it on “general principles,” which I take to 
mean a kind of inclusive ignorance, and most 
Catholics are not interested. The task before us is 
to remove that ignorance and lethargy, and that 
cannot be done in a day. Meanwhile the children 
need our help. The program, then, is for some to 
labor to remove these major obstacles, while those 
actively engaged in catechetical work eagerly seize 
and improve the meager opportunities for religious 
instruction which they encounter, or which they 
can extort. 

That new and better means of providing for these 
unshepherded children will be found and used, as 
one of many happy results of this Congress, I have 
no doubt. It does not seem too much to write that 
this Congress marks the beginning of a new era in. 
religious education in the United States. But while 
we plead for the children in the public schools, 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike, we must not for- 
get that for the training of the Catholic child noth- 
ing can take the place of the Catholic school. Half 
an hour added to the program does not make a 
school a fit place for a Catholic child, for it does 
not make education religious. For religion is not 
something merely added to education. It is the soul 
of education, and without it there can be no true 
education, whatever we may think about it. 
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LITURGICAL ASPECTS 
OF THE LATE HUEY LONG 


WHY the press, even the usually alert News-Week, 
should find anything startlingly novel and sensa- 
tional in the recent letter on church music of Arch- 
bishop Forbes of Ottawa is indeed difficult to see. 
The Archbishop is merely repeating, with some ap- 
plications to his own part of the world, the pre- 
scriptions on church music that were laid down by 
Pope Pius X in his Motu Proprio of 1911. 

The prohibition of mixed choirs, bugles and trum- 
pets, English hymns during High Mass, and such 
like, is old and familiar, and has been repeated 
by Catholic bishops all over the world. Every year 
sees more and more dioceses of the United States 
conform strictly to the Papal regulations, which in 
their turn are no arbitrary rulings, but represent 
the age-old tradition of the Church. Hoary organ- 
loft favorites like O Promise Me and The Palms 
have long been banned by the Church Universal, 
and find few homes today in the Church particular. 
It is simply nonsense when News-Week declares: 
“With amazement worshipers heard the Archbishop 
rule out” the favorites; or speaks of a “debated 
question: exactly what does the Catholic Church 
want sung?” This debate has long been settled in 
precise Pontifical pronouncements. 

Still more curious is the newspapers’ idea that 
the prohibition of “secular music” means the re- 
striction to nothing but Gregorian. While the 
Church encourages the use of the chant as far as 
possible, while she requires it in certain parts of 
the liturgy she leaves a wide range of music, poly- 
phonic and ecclesiastical in character, as absolutely 
permissible. 

Critics of the Church’s restrictions frequently 
overlook the fact that the distinction between 
Gregorian and non-Gregorian church music is not 
that between two types of music, one ancient and 
one more modern, but between the chant, on the 
one hand and song on the other. Says Dr. Becket 
Gibbs, eminent authority on chant and music: “It 
seems to be generally agreed that the term chant 
suggests the importance of the text over the music, 
while that of song would give equal rights to both 
words and melody.” 

Mentioning Dr. Gibbs reminds me of Huey Long. 
It would be difficult to conceive of anyone less 
Hueyish than mild-mannered and peaceable Dr. 
Gibbs. But the latter was instrumental in inaugu- 
rating on September 14 a permanent Schola Can- 
torum for the cultivation of liturgical music, at 
Huey Long’s favorite educational institution, the 
University of Louisiana at Baton Rouge. 

The L.S.U. Schola Cantorum is unique in that it 
is founded on the famous Motu Proprio of Pius X 


on Sacred Music and in the University Bulletin is 
termed “Curriculum of Roman Catholic Music.” 
This, says Dr. Gibbs, is a four-year course resulting 
in the degree of Bachelor or Master of Sacred 
Music, including fifteen subjects which represent 
some eighteen hours each week. 

The idea arose in 1934 with the Director of the 
University’s Department of Music, Dr. H. Wallace 
Stopher, who was appointed in 1916. The following 
year he engaged Dr. Becket Gibbs to give a nine- 
week summer course on Liturgical Music. As a 
result, the University authorities began to share the 
Director’s interest in such a scheme. This was de- 
veloped during the season of 1935-36; and after 
another nine-weeks’ course in the summer of 1936, 
the idea took practical root. 

Dr. Gibbs compiled the syllabus which is founded 
on the constitution of such institutions from the 
time of St. Gregory the Great until the present 
time. No detail is omitted and Frank Crawford 
Page, Mus. Bac. F.A.G.O., has been appointed to 
direct the Schola and is already installed in this 
onerous position. Having been one of the assistants 
of Mother Stevens, R.S.C.J., Director of the Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music in New York for many 
years, he would seem to be well qualified. 

What has been the local effect of all this? 

Dr. Gibbs informs me that during this past sum- 
mer’s course the churches of Baton Rouge shared 
the enthusiasm for the Gregorian, the Church’s 
own music. 

Many broadcasts were made possible, while local 
newspapers carried accounts of the same activities, 
the title being Gregorian Music at L.8.U. The 
Catholic chaplain of the University, the Rev. 
Maurice Schexnayder, will act as Rector of the 
Schola Cantorum while directing the liturgical 
studies of the students. For two years there has 
been a Gregorian Choir of the Catholic Students’ 
Center under the direction of Frank Lesquin, a 
good singer and an enthusiastic Gregorianist. 

Such a foundation, logically speaking, should be 
in a Catholic, not a secular institution. In the latter, 
whatever be the merits of the Schola in itself, it has 
no principles, no integrated whole to which to re- 
late itself. It is like a Catholic sanctuary in a public 
library. The surroundings may be physically har- 
monious, but religiously and morally they have no 
particular significance. But the question of expense 
stands in the way, and this is where Huey Long 
comes in. The material aid that Catholic benefac- 
tion is powerless to provide for a liturgical program 
is found in the provisions established by a purely 
secular educator. Hence if to be at all, the Schola 
Cantorum rests upon the posthumous munificence 
of Louisiana’s sometime dictator. It is a whimsical 
and by no means distasteful application of “Share 
the Wealth.” THE PILGRIM. 
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THREE OLD FRIENDS 


ARRIVING in New York on October 7, the new 
Ambassador from Spain, Dr. Fernando de los Rios 
permitted himself to be interviewed by representa- 
tives of the press. The Spanish Government, he 
said, could never be understood unless its position 
as an ardent champion of human rights was 
acknowledged. If that is true, then the Spanish 
Government is doomed to perpetual misunderstand- 
ing. 

But when the facts are considered, there is little 
room for misunderstanding of the issues in Spain. 
Dr. de los Rios expects us to believe that his Gov- 
ernment “is struggling for democratic ideals 
against new forms of tyranny.” That, perhaps, is 
the reason why the Government has destroyed 
academic freedom, along with freedom of the press, 
and the right to worship Almighty God, according 
to the dictates of conscience, without let or hin- 
drance of any majority, however powerful, in the 
state. One of the first institutions to be pillaged and 
burned in Madrid, at the outset of this present 
Government, was a large school conducted by the 
Jesuits. The courses in this institution were mainly 
industrial, and it had been founded to provide sons 
of workingmen with a religious, social, and techni- 
cal training. No effort was made by the Govern- 
ment to restrain the Communistic mob which ut- 
terly destroyed this great institution, and no rep- 
aration has been offered. 

It is not probable that the new Ambassador will 
long deceive the public ear. Thanks to the energy 
of the Catholic press in this country, even our secu- 
lar newspapers are no longer finding it advisable 
to picture the present regime in Spain as the cham- 
pion of civil and religious liberty. Long before the 
revolt began, the Government had made its pur- 
poses clear. It is not only within the last few 
months, when war has been ravaging the country, 
that churches and religious houses have been de- 
stroyed, and schools and colleges burned. Months 
before the outbreak of the present war, the Gov- 
ernment had permitted, if it had not actually sanc- 
tioned, the most shocking attacks upon the Church 
and her ministers, and upon her institutions, espe- 
cially those conducted for the welfare of the work- 
ing classes. A dignified remonstrance from the Holy 
See was answered by new outrages, culminating, 
within the last few months, in the murder of 
Bishops, priests, and Nuns. 

“Among my friends,” remarked the Ambassador, 
in the interview published in the New York Herald 
Tribune, “are the great thinkers of the United 
States, including John Dewey and Rexford G. Tug- 
well.” Doubts as to the Ambassador’s ‘school of 
thought will be set at rest by this announcement. 
These two gentlemen from Columbia have been un- 
tiring in the expression of their admiration for the 
social and economic ideals which the Communists 
have embodied in Soviet Russia, although the ex- 
igencies of this political campaign have sealed, tem- 
porarily, the lips of one of them. But both will find 
a kindred spirit in the new Ambassador from Spain. 
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EDITOI 











DISORGANIZED LABOR 


RUMORS that the rift in organized labor is about 
to be closed are followed by other rumors that 
Messrs. Lewis and Green are sharpening new bat- 
tle-axes. Meanwhile, lesser leaders in each camp 
release accusations that involve issues as widely 
separated as capitalism and Sovietism. We appre- 
hend no danger to any of the participants from 
these battles, but we do apprehend danger to or- 
ganized labor. If Messrs. Green and Lewis had set 
themselves to find a method of dividing labor in 
face of the enemy, they could not have succeeded 
better. Organization is still a dream. 


IN SACKCLOTH ; 


REFLECTIONS on the great Catechetical Con- 
gress which was in session in New York during 
the second week in October, are offered on an- 
other page. We share the opinion there ex- 
pressed that the Congress will probably mark 
the beginning of a new era in the religious 
training of our young people. Our own schools 
provide for about 2,500,000 boys and girls, but 
at least an equal number are in the public and 
other non-Catholic schools. Have we been do- 
ing all that we could for this second group? 

To put that question is to answer it. We know 
that we have not. But whose is the fault? If we 
can answer that question, perhaps we can make 
amends more quickly and more completely. 

At one of the sessions, Monsignor Belford, of 
Brooklyn, an experienced pastor for whose 
opinions we have the highest respect, found 
fault with the laity, particularly with our young 
college men and women. He thought them, for 
the most part, quite indifferent to the needs 
of our Catholic children in the public schools, 
and even when they had been stirred to a show 
of interest, it was not safe to count upon them 
as instructors. Their zeal was too short-lived. 

Monsignor Belford has described a familiar 
situation. More than one parish priest has met 
it. We are not disposed to argue a case for these 
young college people, although that would not 
be difficult. But it seems to us that a simple 
question will throw some light upon the case. 
In the last analysis, upon whom does the duty 
of giving these public-school children a train- 
ing in religion devolve? 


| 








&TORIALS 











LYNCHING 


FEDERAL legislation will not abolish lynching. 
Only religion can do that. But Federal legislation, 
consistently and impartially enforced, can check it. 
Hence we are pleased to observe that Mr. Landon 
has expressed his approval of the anti-lynching leg- 
islation which a political majority in Congress has 
been able to block for some years. This will not cost 
Mr. Landon votes, least of all in the South. The 
best minds in the South will accept the legislation 
as a national disavowal of a barbarous practice 
which is rebellion against the State and against 
God. The others need not be considered. 


-LOTH AND ASHES 


The parents may, in most cases, be set aside. 
They lack either the time or the ability to teach, 
and often they are not particularly interested in 
the religious welfare of their children. 

Obviously, then, responsibility for these chil- 
dren must rest upon the clergy. But have the 
clergy, diocesan and Religious alike, measured 
up to this responsibility? 

It seems to us that this question must be 
answered in the negative. There are notable ex- 
ceptions, of course, but as a body we have not 
sufficiently realized our duty to our children 
who, through no fault of their own, have been 
sent to schools from which God is excluded. 
The clergy may censure the laity for their lack 
of interest, but let them first censure them- 
selves. 

The history of the Church in this country 
shows that wherever the clergy lead, the laity 
will follow. Once the necessity of a work is 
shown, the laity will go almost to extremes of 

' sacrifice to provide it. The Catholic University 
at Washington is one example. Our system of 
parish schools, for which a Catholic people, 
poor in this world’s goods, annually pay about 
$75,000,000 is another, and more brilliant, ex- 
ample. We say nothing of thousands of other 
works, parochial, diocesan, and national, which 
they support. They are indeed a royal priest- 
hood, a holy people. 

Let us firmly resolve that our children, in 
our own schools and in all others, shall receive, 
as far as we can provide it, an adequate train- 
ing in religion. Our people will support us. 


| 





WHISKEY 


KENTUCKY ’S proudest boast or deepest shame, 
as the matter is viewed by partisans, is her pos- 
session of the largest Bourbon whiskey distillery 
in the world. This plant cost about $5,000,000, but 
since the distillery investments in the State are 
valued at nearly $100,000,000, the product of this 
newest establishment will not be much more than 
another gallon in the barrel. Distilleries flourish 
all over the Commonwealth, but their favored 
haunt is the Blue Grass country, where the water 
which gives the Kentucky product its characteristic 
flavor is found in abundance. 

If Kentucky is extending the whiskey trade, 
closely followed by Illinois and Pennsylvania, the 
inference that the use of whiskey is spreading 
seems justified. The capitalists who control the 
trade are very practical persons, and they are not 
stimulating production for storage purposes. They 
expect to market this alcohol at a profit, and as 
soon as possible. They are willing to spend mil- 
lions to create new markets for their wares. Our 
newspapers and magazines are filled with their ad- 
vertisements, we listen to praises of whiskey over 
the radio, and we can now purchase it in thousands 
of liquor shops, and even in department stores. The 
trade in whiskey is growing rapidly. So too is 
drunkenness. 

The legitimate distillers are not taking all the 
profit, for the bootlegger is again becoming a famil- 
iar figure. Personally, we are of opinion that the 
world would be much better if there were no 
whiskey; this opinion, however, is not common, and 
probably never will be. But whiskey, if it must be 
taken into the system, should contain a minimum 
of poison. This rule ought to bar the bootlegger 
with his raw alcohols and formaldehydes, but it 
does not, and for a simple reason. Paying no tax, 
the bootlegger can vend his wares at a low rate. 
Here we have one of the first, and inevitable, ef- 
fects of our habit of viewing the trade in whiskey 
not as a traffic to be carefully supervised by the 
State, but as a source of revenue. 

That the traffic needs supervision of the most 
searching character is perfectly clear. Possibly 
most of our people can use whiskey temperately, 
but practically all young people, and a very large 
minority of the population, need a kind of protec- 
tion that can be given only by the State. Wherever 
the production of whiskey is encouraged on the 
ground that it brings large tax-returns to the State, 
the restrictions which should govern retail sales 
are loosened. Sooner or later, hard liquor is sold 
to children as well as to adults, to known drunk- 
ards as well as to men of temperate habits; and 
the places of sale tend to become resorts for dis- 
orderly and vicious characters. These results do not 
necessarily follow, but we appeal to past experience 
as evidence for our claim that commonly they do 
follow. 

The Eighteenth Amendment was repealed nearly 
four years ago. It is our belief that conditions are 
much better than at any time during the Prohi- 
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bition era; on the other hand, it can hardly be said 
that even a single State has as yet enacted legis- 
lation which effectively controls the manufacture 
and sale of whiskey. The States, without exception, 
and the Federal Government, have regarded the 
traffic almost entirely as a source of revenue. Be- 
cause of heavy taxes, there is cut-throat competi- 
tion among the distillers. They are leaving nothing 
untried to cut production costs and to find new 
markets, and as they battle, the bootlegger plies 
his trade. Unfortunately, many of the new markets 
are created by women and young people. Unless the 
distillers can voluntarily agree to limit production, 
and to cooperate with the States and the Federal 
Government to regulate every phase of this busi- 
ness, dangerous both to the individual and to the 
community, we believe that conditions, now serious, 
will grow steadily worse. 

The State must do its part to check these evils, 
but unless supported by public opinion, the State 
is almost powerless. Federal Prohibition brought 
out that fact very clearly. It seems to us that our 
Catholic high schools and colleges can aid effec- 
tively in creating the healthy public opinion needed 
for law-enforcement. There was a time when tem- 
perance and total-abstinence societies were found 
in great numbers in our schools, but Prohibition 
destroyed them, and not many have been re-estab- 
lished. Under Catholic guidance our young people 
will never became fanatics, but under that same 
guidance they can be trained to temperance. 

Looking at the matter from a purely natural 
standpoint, we have never been able to understand 
what good can come to our young people from the 
use of whiskey and similar beverages of high al- 
coholic content. The young man who takes a high- 
ball may never become a drunkard, but he is nearer 
a drunkard’s grave than the young man who, from 
a supernatural motive, has made a pact with his 
soul and God that he will abstain forever from in- 
toxicating drinks. 


CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM 


BUSINESS men who select their employes on the 
basis of politics are usually found in the bread line 
after a few precarious years. Were it not able to 
draw from our purses, practically at will, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, always prone to 
choose its employes for political reasons, would find 
itself in the same predicament. More than fifty 
years ago, Congress created a Civil Service Com- 
mission, and ever since that time it has been seek- 
ing ways and means of blocking the Commission’s 
purpose. In this it has been admirably successful, 
particularly during the last few years. 

Hence we are not surprised to note that the 
National Civil Service Reform League has con- 
cluded that nothing will stop Congress but an 
amendment to the Constitution. The League’s 
amendment provides that all appointments and pro- 
motions in the civil service of the United States 
shall be made according to merit and fitness, “to 
be ascertained, so far as practicable, by examina- 
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tions, which, so far as practicable, shall be com- 
petitive.” We do not rate our zeal for a decent civil- 
service system below that of the League, but we 
sincerely trust that no such amendment will be 
urged. In our judgment, it would block civil-service 
reform. “So far as practicable,” twice repeated, 
is a modification that will give Congress perfect 
liberty to set all civil-service examinations aside. 

Before we vest Congress with this authority by 
amending the Constitution, other devices should 
be tried. The publicity work of the League should 
be continued, for it has been exceedingly valuable 
in stirring the public conscience against the politi- 
cian’s creed that public office is a reward for ser- 
vice at the polls. Through pitiless publicity pressure 
can be applied to Congress, and the members of 
Congress will respond. Most of them soon learn 
that with one job at their disposal and ten appli- 
cants, they reap nine enemies and one ingrate. 
But the feelings of Congressmen need not be con- 
sidered. What the country demands is that the 
Government appoint and promote employes solely 
for merit and fitness, to be ascertained in all cases 
by open competitive examination. Any other system 
is fraudulent. 


THE DAYS ARE EVIL 


READING the Epistle to the Ephesians, one might 
think that St. Paul was writing to us in the twen- 
tieth century. The resemblance is more than a sur- 
face likeness, for the conditions in which the Chris- 
tians at Ephesus lived, were remarkably similar to 
those of our day. Ephesus was a center of wealth, 
pride, and pseudo-learning, and of a degrading sen- 
suality fostered as religion. St. Paul felt that his 
disciples could keep themselves free from this 
moral contagion if they become cheerful Christians, 
taking the ups and downs of life with an equal 
mind, as permitted by Divine Providence, and al- 
ways loving the Lord Jesus. 

In the part of the Epistle read at the Mass to- 
morrow, St. Paul begins by stating that “the days 
are evil,” and ends by recommending his little flock 
to make “melody in your hearts to the Lord; giv- 
ing thanks always for all things, in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” His optimism was well 
founded, because it rested on his Faith in God our 
Father, and on his ardent love of Jesus Christ. 
Therefore, precisely because the days were evil, he 
bade these early Christians see the will of God in 
all things, and to make merry “in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual canticles.” 

These days in which the Catholic flock in every 
part of the world finds itself surrounded by mad 
dogs, are indeed evil, worse even than in St. Paul’s 
time. In Spain, Mexico, Russia, and Germany, our 
brethren suffer injustice, and in this country the 
normal functioning of the Church is hindered in 
many ways by the prevailing spirit of rank mate- 
rialism. To what can we turn but to contemplation 
of the will of God, and where shall we find strength 
but in trustful submission to Him? What God per- 
mits, He will give us grace to endure. 
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ROOSEVELT AND THE BUDGET. Speaking at Forbes 
Field, Pittsburgh, on October 1, President Roosevelt 
surveyed the financial record of the Administration. 
He noted that when he became President, the na- 
tional income had declined fifty per cent, with no 
prospect of recuperation. To have balanced the 
budget in 1933, 1934 or 1935 would have been, he 
asserted, a crime against the American people. 
Since something had to be done, his Administration 
provided the necessary resources which private in- 
terests either could not risk or dared not risk. He, 
therefore, increased “the national debt in the net 
amount of about $8,000,000,000.” Answering those 
who would dispute his figures, he immediately 
added that though “you are told that the United 
States Treasury has $13,000,000,000 more of liabili- 
ties than it had in 1933, you should also be told 
that it has $6,000,000,000 of increased assets to set 
off against these liabilities.” This debt would not be 
paid by taxation, he assured his hearers, but by the 
increased national income. He looked forward to a 
balanced budget within a year or two, dependent on 
the increase of national income at the present rate. 
During the middle weeks of October, the President 
addressed audiences in Detroit, Chicago, Omaha 
and Denver. 


LANDON AND REFORM. During the same period, 
the same area was being toured by Governor Lan- 
don. In Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland he took up 
the issues of a balanced budget, the reform in civil 
service, and the question of continued relief for 
those actually in need. In this latter regard he en- 
tered into the controversy about the WPA pay- 
rolls. He demanded that the payrolls be opened to 
inspection. “The expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on relief with money taken from the tax- 
payers,” he asserted, “should be just as public as 
our state and county expenditures are. Any tax- 
payer should be permitted to see the records.” As 
for the purpose of concealment, he declared “they 
are afraid that publicity would reveal waste and 
extravagance.” In an interview at Topeka, the Gov- 
ernor stated that national Prohibition was now a 
dead issue, and the States should be free to make 
their own legislation in that regard. To a delegation 
of Negroes, he stated: “I am unalterably opposed 
to lawlessness in all its forms and, of course, this 
includes lynching, which is a blot on our American 
civilization. We must devise some legal means 
which will be effective in ending this great menace 
to our institutions.” 


SMITH FOR LANDON. Speaking before the Inde- 
pendent Coalition of American Women, in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, former Governor Alfred E. Smith, 


Democratic candidate for the Presidency in 1928, 
formally repudiated President Roosevelt and, in a 
dramatic climax, declared: “I firmly believe that 
the remedy for all the ills that we are suffering 
from today is the election of Alfred M. Landon.” 
Prior to this announcement, Mr. Smith alleged that 
the present Administration was not a Democratic 
Administration, but the New Deal Administration; 
therefore, it did not hold him to allegiance. The 
earlier portions of his address were devoted to 
clearing himself from the charges and insinuations 
made against him by political enemies. In the series 
of addresses he began in Philadelphia, on October 
8, Mr. Smith took up the Roosevelt failure to fulfil 
the pledges of the Democratic platform adopted at 
Chicago in 1932. 


SPAIN’S BATTLE FRONT. Desultory fighting on all 
sectors characterized the progress of the Civil War 
in Spain. With the capture of Toledo, General Fran- 
cisco Franco contented himself with the advantages 
gained in the Maqueda section, and strengthened 
his narrow line of communication with Caceres on 
the west, by mopping up the scattered bands of 
Government snipers that harassed the flanks of his 
army. The lull in hostilities gave the Government 
an opportunity to dig trenches and plant artillery 
on this front and along the Toledo-Aranjuez high- 
way, thus protecting the Madrid-Valencia railroad. 
A counter offensive was launched against Maqueda 
with some ground regained, and Madrid despatches 
reported the town retained. Later advices proved 
the report to be inaccurate. At the meeting of the 
Burgos Junta, known as the “Committee for Na- 
tional Defense,” General Franco was named Gen- 
eralissmo of the Nationalist forces and President of 
the Junta, replacing the elderly General Miguel 
Cabanellas, who remained as a member of the ad- 
visory committee in conjunction with the President 
and General Emilio Mola. The committee announced 
to a cheering crowd of citizens, who packed the 
plaza, that the drive on Madrid would begin in a few 
days. In Madrid on October 1 the “United Front” 
Cortes reconvened in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Republican constitution. The roll call 
found only some hundred representatives present 
out of the total 473 delegates. 


FRENCH STRIKES. The national committee of the 
General Confederation of Labor, which contains 
5,000,000 workers and is the strongest of the 
French labor organizations, held a conference on 
September 25 during which its secretary, Leon 
Jouhaux, made several statements of deep interest 
to the nation. M. Jouhaux offered a strong appeal 
for discipline. He called the present condition 
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chaotic and pleaded that it be modified. He ad- 
mitted that the great mass of workers had listened 
too easily to extremist advice. Then, addressing his 
remarks to the nation, he insisted that the workers 
had no desire whatever to sovietize the factories— 
as had been charged during the recent troubles— 
but on the other hand they would never surrender 
their right to strike. Even as he spoke the Vosges 
textile workers, victorious in their battle for a wage 
rise, returned to work. The other strikes in the na- 
tion continued, but observers insisted that they 
were not of great importance and were heartened 
over the fact that no new strikes were called during 
the week. The French Left Government gave per- 
mission to the Communists to hold a huge rally in 
Paris. The Government then refused to allow Col- 
onel Francois de la Rocque’s French Social party 
(the former Croix de Feu) to hold a similar meet- 
ing. Street battles followed when de la Rocque’s fol- 
lowers attempted to disrupt the Communist gath- 
ering. The Communist demonstration was made 
possible only because of the police power of the 
Government. Colonel de la Rocque charged that the 
attempt to break up his party had been undertaken 
by the French Government on “direct orders from 
Moscow.” A series of Government decrees sup- 
pressed more than one hundred import quotas. On 
many articles tariffs were reduced fifteen to twenty 
per cent. A powerful hindrance to French trade was 
thus removed. 


ITALY DEVALUES. Premier Benito Mussolini de- 
valued the lira, aligned it with the dollar and pound 
sterling. The lira’s gold content was decreased 40.93 
per cent, almost exactly corresponding to the dol- 
lar’s devaluation. The gold equivalent of 100 lire is 
fixed at 4.677 grams, compared with 7.9119 grams 
since December, 1927. The lira was thus restored 
approximately to the proportion it had with the 
dollar and pound before these two went off the gold 
standard; nineteen lira to the dollar and 92.46 lira 
to the pound. A decree was issued stabilizing prices. 
Until further notice no sales may be made at prices 
higher than those existing on September 30. For 
the next two years no rents may be raised. Hotel 
rates, charges for gas, electricity, public transporta- 
tion may not be raised. Restrictions on the move- 
ment of capital or goods between Italy and foreign 
countries may be suspended; custom duties may be 
modified at the discretion of the competent officials. 
Measures to spread the burden occasioned by the 
devaluation evenly among all clasess were taken. 


HUNGARIAN PREMIER DEAD. Fifty-year-old Gen- 
eral Julius Goemboes, Premier of Hungary since 
1932, died October 6 at Nyphenburg, Germany. A 
junior officer at the end of the World War, Goem- 
boes, after the collapse of Bela Kun’s regime, or- 
ganized Magyar youth into the powerful Awakened 
Hungary society. Backed by this organization, he 
gradually rose to national power. In 1921 he pre- 
vented the attempted return of former Emperor 
Charles and Empress Zita to the throne. He was 
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opposed to the aspirations of Archduke Otto. His 
policy was one of friendship for Germany and Italy. 


APATHETIC GENEVA. The pressure of the nations’ 
neutrality attitude toward affairs in Spain brought 
Foreign Minister Julia Alvarez Del Vayo, represen- 
tative of the Madrid Government at Geneva, to his 
feet in an impassioned address before the assembled 
Ministers of the League. He asserted with emphasis 
that the neutrality program adopted by the nations 
was tantamount to a virtual blockade against the 
only legitimately constituted authority in Spain, 
and demanded his Government’s right to purchase 
arms and supplies wherever possible, and the na- 
tions’ obligation to see them safely delivered. The 
blockade, he claimed, was discriminatory against 
the Government, since the “Rebels” were obtaining 
food supplies and munitions through Lisbon. The 
Foreign Minister of Portugal looked aggrieved at 
the inference of the Spanish representative. Min- 
isters of Great Britain, France, and Russia sym- 
pathetically nodded their heads. Delegates from 
Italy were conspicuous by their absence, and repre- 
sentatives from Ethiopia, but recently seated, re- 
mained silent. The apathetic attitude of the League 
Assembly inspired Sefor Alvarez Del Vayo to voice 
his grievance to the world. Present indications point 
to little help for Madrid’s problem from that quar- 
ter. Meanwhile the International Peace Campaign 
requested a hearing before the League of Nations 
Assembly and was accorded an “unofficial” Assem- 
bly meeting on October 1 to receive its delegation. 
Seats on the floor of the assembly were noticeably 
empty, as only 104 of the 240 delegates rather 
grudgingly consented to attend. 


DANzIG Deri. Danzig Nazis defiantly attacked the 
League of Nations’ resolution asking the Polish 
Government to investigate the Danzig situation, re- 
port on methods of halting insubordination for the 
Danzig Government, and disrespect for the Free 
City constitution guaranteed by the League. Albert 
Forster, Danzig Nazi chief, warned Poland that the 
Geneva resolution gave it no intervention rights or 
any new authority. 


Moscow THREAT. The Soviet Government in- 
formed the London international committee on non- 
intervention in Spain that unless certain powers 
(meaning Germany, Italy and Portugal) ceased 
aiding the Insurgents, Russia would consider itself 
no longer bound by the pact. Karl Radek, long the 
Soviet’s most prominent journalistic mouthpiece, 
will be tried for complicity in the alleged Trotsky 
plots against Stalin and his regime. Radek was a 
close friend of Lenin, followed Lenin through the 
ordeals of the Red revolution. Announcement was 
issued in Moscow that the Soviet Government has 
already commenced a naval program which will 
make its power on sea comparable to its military 
might on land. Russia’s Spanish blast cloaked her 
own machinations there, it was said. 
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CLERGY INTEREST 


EDITOR: The writer of the letter entitled Man- 
Made Muddle is not unique in deploring the appa- 
rent lack of interest among the clergy, rural espe- 
cially, in present economic and social questions. In 
a world where these questions are the burning 
issues of the day, it is necessary that we Catholics 
should be informed and intelligent about them. The 
tragic part of it is that we alone have the answers 
to them and do not know it. 

In our parish, situated in a community of about 
fifteen thousand, we hear the same good old ser- 
mons year in and year out, with never any mention 
of present-day problems. We not only never hear 
the encyclicals mentioned, nor see anything in the 
bookrack besides an occasional devotional pam- 
phlet, but Catholic periodicals are almost unknown 
here. I have come across two in the community in 
fifteen years: AMERICA in our own home, and the 
Commonweal in my grandmother’s. 

In conclusion, I can only say that I pray that we 
may one day have a pastor like the good priest 
from Wisconsin who thought that Man-Made 
Muddle was mere slander. 


California. PARISHIONER. 


CONGRATULATIONS, ALSO 


EDITOR: Under the caption, “Comment,” in your 
issue (September 19), you refer to Very Rev. John 
J. Burke, C.S.P., as “the first American Religious 
to be made a Monsignor.” With no criticism what- 
ever intended, and in the spirit of advancing infor- 
mation of which your splendid paper may well be 
unaware, I should be pleased to call your attention 
to the fact that on July 7, 1936, Rev. Fr. Julius 
Dillon, O.F.M., an American Franciscan of the 
N. Y. Province, was created Prefect Apostolic of 
Shasi, Hupeh, China, with the title of Right Rever- 
end Monsignor. He has been in China but four 
years and the honor bestowed upon him by the 
Holy See may rightly be interpreted in the light of 
official recognition of the far-reaching apostolate 
conducted by the New York Franciscans in the 
“Bloody Vicariate” of China. 
Callicoon, N. Y. PATRICK F. CONLON. 


SURPRISING 


EDITOR: Lawrence Fernsworth’s article on Spain 
in the current issue of Foreign Affairs confirms me 
in the opinion I have had of him since he began to 
write on Spain in AMERICA and the Commonweal— 
that he is inoculated with the virus of the Esquerra 
Catalana (Catalan Left). He distorts in this article 





the plainest facts of the development of the causes 
of the situation. The Church—that is the ecclesi- 
astics—are to blame for much, but not in the way 
he states it. His treatment of Gil Robles and Calvo 
Sotelo is amazing. He suggests that Sotelo (a good 
pious Catholic who had been to Confession and 
Communion two days before his murder) had or- 
dered the murder of the police sergeant and that 
this was the cause of his own murder. The fact is, 
as was shown in the debate in the Diputacion Per- 
manente, that the murder of Sotelo had been pre- 
pared by the shock police days before, and that the 
sargeant was murdered only two or three hours 
before Sotelo was taken from his home by the 
shock police. 


Rochester, N. Y. OWEN B. McGuUIRE 


HURLY BURLY 


EDITOR: Doran Hurley’s article has surely started 
a letter writing contest and swelled your mail bags 
with paeans of praise. Permit an old teacher of 
English to enter your lists with his little eulogy. 

The author has achieved a “horrible example.” 
He will be read in the class room to fire the stu- 
dents and to show the young “Missourians” that 
they need not seek in the Sahara or in far away 
Cathay for things about which to write. The far 
fetched, the utterly utter, the awfully awful are 
the sort of subjects your freshman is prone to 
choose. 

I shall tell him that to do big things in literature 
he need not wash elephants, but merely watch the 
people of the parish. “Gentlemen of the Freshman 
Class: The raw material of literature is under your 
very eyes, if you will only condescend to notice it, 
as does Doran Hurley.” 


Weston, Mass. GEORGE T. EBERLE, S.J. 


OUR HOPE, ALSO 


EDITOR: Please continue to have articles like 
Father Castiello’s review of Aldous Huxley’s 
Eyeless in Gaza, Benedict Fitzpatrick’s comments 
on Mental Levels in Literary Criticism and Doran 
Hurley’s account of a New Deal in his parish 
church. I thought that Mr. Hurley, whether or not 
he meant to, somehow succeeded in making out an 
excellent case for both parties, the Old and the 
New. It is certainly true that both are necessary 
to the life of the Church, and it is no more the part 
of wisdom for the intellectuals to sneer at the 
simple good than it is for the latter to blindly dis- 
trust all intellectual manifestations. Benedict Fitz- 
patrick’s remarks were particularly timely. Never 
has there been so much good writing or so few 
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great books. Father Castiello’s explanation of Hye- 
less in Gaza should be included with every copy of 
the book sold. 

It is our hope that AMERICA will help to raise the 
Catholic intellectual level in this country to an 
extent that observers like Ralph Thompson of the 
New York Times will no longer be able to speak of 
English Catholicism as having (he understands) 
much higher standards intellectually. 

New York City. SHEILA DEELY. 


MR. COMMUNIST 


EDITOR: May I remind the boastful Communist 
writer (October 10) that Catholics are over twenty 
million strong in the United States and are increas- 
ing every year. Whenever and if the Reds attempt 
to tear down, not only Catholics but all true Chris- 
tians will fight. We are lovers of peace, but don’t 
attack! What is happening in Spain today has 
awakened all Christians to the realization of what 
Communism means. Murdering and tearing down 
in Spain has brought Americans to their senses. I 
am a soldier in the Army of the United States. We 
soldiers despise Communists! Do you realize what 
that means, Mr. Communist? 
The Bronx, N. Y. AMERICAN SOLDIER. 


BLACK MOUSTACHE 


EDITOR: The many letters you have received 
about our little article confirm my worst suspicions 
—that is, that I frequently “sound” in an article 
much meaner and more critical than I really feel 
or mean to be. I did not mean to criticize the mod- 
ern convent methods. I merely meant to raise the 
question, and to point to the very changed world 
into which our convent graduates step today. 

I can absolutely assure you, however, that the 
remarks I quoted as being made, in my own day in 
my own convent by our Mother Superior, I quoted 
accurately. There are quite a few women left here 
in New York of that long ago epoch. Occasionally 
we meet and one of us will quote those remarks of 
that dear nun, to whom we were all really devoted. 
They have become a sort of byword with that 
particular group of the alumnae. So I really @id not 
make that part up, and can produce witness of 
that era, should this controversy go so far as to 
require it! Between you and me, however, I really 
think our preceptress was just having a grand time 
with us—being as funny as she possibly could be, 
and at the same time terrorizing us so that we 
dared not laugh. 

New York, N.Y. HELEN WALKER HOMAN. 
EDITOR: The modern convent-college bred woman 
rises to resent the implication that she is merely 
being groomed for the slaughter in being taught 
“to adhere to strict Catholic principles” which only 
result in her being regarded as a “medieval eccen- 
tricity” by a callous world. 

There may be some justice in Mrs. Homan’s feel- 
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ings that warnings against men with Big Black 
Moustaches do not equip one morally for the world 
of today. However, any Catholic student who has 
come in contact with present day nuns should be 
highly amused at the unique example which she so 
elatedly drags out of the past! At the risk of perma- 
nently astounding Mrs. Homan, I should like to 
mention a few of our school activities which seem 
to prove that we are quite able to face the public. 

There is, first of all, that entirely worldly organ 
known as the school paper, the process of publish- 
ing which involves many outside contacts—and at 
least some experience of the world at its worst! To 
date we have no broken hearts on record, and some 
of our students have even received employment on 
papers after graduation, without having had to pass 
through a gauntlet of “unbelievers” who cry “Medi- 
eval!” over their slinking forms, and without sacri- 
ficing a single principle! We are constantly in the 
public eye—through our plays (where, I blush to 
say, we actually use men for the male charac- 
ters!), our radio programs, our musicales, our 
dances. Young men are permitted to call; in fact, 
they are actually met by a nun in charge when they 
call for their date, and when they return, and this 
same nun has been known to smile wpon them, and 
even ask them if they had a good time! Not one has 
been evicted by a nun with his phobia. 

We Catholic students do not consider our schools 
“cloistered’”’; we do not feel that we are “out of the 
world”; we think our “chances” are just as good 
and better than others’; in fact, included in our 
curriculum (horror of horrors!) is a course in 
“Canon Law on Christian Marriage”! 

Joliet, Tl. VIRGINIA DILLMAN. 


EDITOR: It was my good fortune fifty years ago 
to be educated by Ursuline nuns and never even in 
those mid-Victorian days did I ever hear from any 
of the teachers I had during those ten years such 
silly twaddle as was ascribed to the preceptress of 
Mrs. Homan, whose “fine intellect” she lauds. How 
did those “‘teacher-nuns, brilliant scholars possessed 
of eminent degrees” obtain those degrees if they 
were so lacking in common sense as to give their 
pupils the impression that a Big Black Moustache 
was the sign of a predatory male. Judging from my 
own experience with the teaching Sisters during 
many years, I feel sure all the Catholic Sisters then 
as well as now in their talks on marriage stressed 
the fact that courtship is a beautiful time, a neces- 
sary time, though one fraught with danger; that 
they taught their pupils how to control and restrain 
the outward manifestation of human love, to purify, 
elevate and sanctify it as a preparation for a holy 
wedded life. I think we can trust the Sisters of the 
present day to instruct their girls wisely and sanely. 

When one comes in touch with the hundreds of 
fine boys and girls at the various Catholic Summer 
Schools and Sodality Meets and hears them partici- 
pating intelligently in the deep moral and economic 
topics of the present age one is well content to 
leave their training in the hands of the Catholic 
Sisterhoods. 


Decatur, Ill. URSLINE ALUMNA. 
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NONNI COMES 
FROM ICELAND 


GERALD KERNAN, S.J. 








WE had been talking for some time—he with an 
animation that frequently flowed over into sweep- 
ing, suggestive gestures; I merely interjecting an 
occasional question. My mind should have been 
occupied with far northern seas gleaming beneath 
the midnight sun and with adventures in the snowy 
wastes of Iceland. For these were the pictures con- 
jured up by his words. But every time I glanced up 
from my rapidly scurrying pencil, another scene 
would obstinately flash before my mind’s eye. It 
was that of my younger self curled up in a big 
library chair, avidly devouring the adventures of a 
devil-may-care little Norseman as he got himself 
into and out of the most amazing scrapes on that 
almost legendary island of Iceland. How I had want- 
ed to meet that little Icelander, Nonni; how I longed 
to go riding with him on his pony over the summer 
heaths of Iceland; how I wished to be with him and 
his little brother, Manni, as they nosed their boat 
through the diamond-blue fjords! 

And now I had met Nonni, was, in fact, talking 
with him. But he was no longer der kleine Nonni. 
He was now a white-haired and bearded old man. 
And yet, in his clear blue eyes there still gleamed 
that mixture of laughter and delicious seriousness 
that have made “Nonni” the favorite of millions. 

All these reactions are perfectly clear to anyone 
who has read any of the Nonni Books of Jén Sven- 
sson, S.J. To most, however, I am afraid that they 
will be but gratuitous befuddlements of an unintel- 
ligible situation. But that is due to our misfortune 
in having only one or two of the Nonni Books trans- 
lated into English. In Europe, it is quite otherwise. 
Jén Svensson’s Nonni is as well known there as 
Tom Sawyer in our own country. And, like Mark 
Twain, Father Svensson has rightly become identi- 
fied with his most popular character. For the doings 
and the undoings of Nonni, recounted in some dozen 
books, are mostly a verbal reliving of his own some- 
what unique childhood. 

The Nonni Books would, I suppose, be classified 
as “juvenile fiction.” But it is juvenile fiction with 
a difference. In these books there is no writing 
down to the subject, none of that strained attempt 
to be interesting which mars so many books for the 


young. These books possess a simplicity that is 
almost classical in its deceptive ease. Theocritus 
might have written some of the passages in them, 
so forthright, so idyllic, and so shot through with a 
serene strength are they. And, all the while, the 
action goes unflaggingly forward on the wings of 
an effortless style. Many adults read these books for 
their sheer story-interest. Others read them for their 
stylistic qualities. Still others write about them and 
their influence on the literature of youth. Nothing 
like their universal success has been seen since the 
days of Hans Christian Andersen. An index to their 
popularity is that, in more than thirty modern lan- 
guages, these books have sold somewhat more than 
six million copies. All the stranger, then, that they 
should be so little known in America. 

“You ask me about my life, the writing of my 
books and their success,” he smiled. “But certainly, 
you give to your questions a difficulty. My life,—it 
is so long to tell about! For I am now eighty years 
old. And it has taken me several books to tell only 
some of the experiences of my boyhood in Iceland. 

“Now, those books. They are a very strange 
thing. They go so well. And I am surprised. For 
they come out under the worst possible conditions. 
I wrote the first book, Nonni, while convalescing at 
Exaaten, Holland, from a very great sickness. And 
it appeared just at the beginning of the World War. 
Surely it was ill-fathered, that book. Yet it sold, and 
still sells, very well. And I should not be surprised. 
For I pray for it.—yYou are surprised, no? But yes, 
I pray very much that many should read my books 
and that they should do much good. For it is so 
necessary to do good. 

“My mother first told me how to pray in such a 
way when I, as a little lad, conceived of a great 
longing to see the world. For in Iceland I had been 
reading about it: about the cities so immense, about 
the color and the life in those warm countries of the 
south. I was young—so young; and I had never 
been to school. But all Icelanders learn to read and 
write before going to school. As a boy, between 
eight and twelve, I read most of my father’s library 
—much of the world’s best literature. And among 
the best were the Icelandic sagas. They are what 
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taught me to tell a story. Of course, I did not under- 
stand many things that I read. But I was eager, so 
eager that, although there were no lights in my 
room, I often stayed up all night reading. For there 
was the midnight sun.” 

It is impossible, really, to convey the atmosphere 
conjured up by these simple words. You would have 
to see and hear this delightful old man yourself. 
You would have to see the glint in his sparkling blue 
eyes as he speaks of those far-distant days—a glint 
of blue fire, such as ice gives off beneath the sun’s 
rays. You would have to see him gravely tugging 
at his snow-white goatee, as he struggles to capture 
an English word that will hit off the idea in his 
mind. You would have to hear the words as they 
are tonally modified by almost seven decades of 
French and German (and it would give you a new 
idea of the nuances possible to the simple words of 
our mother tongue). 

What Father Svensson modestly omitted to men- 
tion about Iceland and his family is that he traces 
his descent in an authenticated and unbroken line 
from the year 890, when his ancestor, Queen Aud, 
widow of Olaf the White, king of Dublin, came to 
Iceland from the Western Islands. She and her ret- 
inue settled in the west and northwest of Iceland 
and founded families that long ruled over its des- 
tinies. One of Father Svensson’s forebears, Thord 
Gellir, introduced, in 965, some major reforms into 
Iceland’s parliament (the Althing) and divided the 
island into four juridical sections. It was, therefore, 
only fitting when, in 1930, at the millenial celebra- 
tion of the world’s first parliament, the Icelandic 
Althing, the government of Iceland invited Father 
Svensson to be its guest. He tells of his return to 
his native land and of the celebrations there in Die 
Feuerinsel im Nordmeer. 

But we are jumping ahead of our story. It were 
better to listen to Father Svensson himself tell of 
the long road that he traveled from the time when 
he begged God to help him “to get out into the wide 
world,” until he returned to his native island, one of 
that world’s most beloved writers. 

“After two and one half years there came an 
answer to my prayers. In Iceland, at that time, 
there was only one Catholic, a French missionary. 
One day he came to my mother (my father had 
died a year before this) and told her that a chari- 
table and famous French nobleman, a count, wished 
to bring two young Icelanders to France for their 
education. He said that all expenses would be paid 
by the Count and that, the choice of the boys being 
left up to himself, he wanted me to be one of them. 
God had answered my prayer! But I tell you, it was 
a hard thing to make up my mind to leave my dear 
mother and my little brother, Manni. Finally, I 
went. And since that day, I have not seen my 
mother. Now she is dead. 

“In Copenhagen, I had to wait a year. For France 
and Germany were at war. It was 1870. While I 
waited in Copenhagen, I went to school. And there 
I became a Catholic. Also there, I had many adven- 
tures and, for a while, was captured by gypsies. I 
tell about these things in Die Stadt am Meer. 

“At last I arrived in France and started my edu- 
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cation there. I wanted only one thing to be happy 
—my little brother Manni. We were such good 
friends! So I prayed. And he came. Later, we both 
entered the Society of Jesus in France. But Manni 
died before ordination. It was sad. I loved him so. 

“After my ordination, I spent about twenty-five 
years in the missions of Denmark. I was not sent 
to Iceland because, at that time, there was no Cath- 
olic mission there. The years I spent in the north 
countries were hard, discouraging years. I had my 
books in my head and in my heart. But I could not 
get time or encouragement or permission to write 
them. And then, a year before the War, I was taken 
very sick. I went to Exaten to recover and while 
there discovered that I had what I longed for—time 
to write my books. 

“But a great difficulty presented itself. In what 
language should I write? I had been speaking 
French since a little boy, and also German for many 
years. But because of my long time in Denmark, my 
German was not good. It made for a problem. 

“TI went, therefore, to Father Meschler, the great 
German spiritual writer, and asked him what to do. 
He said: ‘TI will tell you the one best way to acquire 
a German style: read Goethe, morning, noon and 
night.’ I did this for many months. Then I began to 
write. I wrote, not at a desk, but in the garden, 
under the sky and the trees. And here Nonni and 
Nonni und Manni and other books were written. 
Thus, at the age of fifty-six, I became a writer and 
began my real life. 

“All this time I have prayed for my books that 
they might go well and do good in the world. But 
when they sell so many, I am frightened. I think: 
‘Mein Gott! as an old man, will I become proud? 
All my life I have it hard, and now success! Is God 
angry with me?’ But now I tell you, I think no. My 
books do good because for years I have suffered 
and had no satisfaction. That God should allow us 
to do good for Him in this world, it is always neces- 
sary to suffer.” 

This is one of the most popular writers of Europe 
speaking. This is the man to whom many concede 
one of the most limpid and beautiful of contem- 
porary German styles. This is the man of whom 
Paul Bourget wrote: “J6én Svensson received at 
birth the extremely rare gift of story-telling, and, 
what some of the greatest novelists did not possess, 
that ability at narrative which follows the flow of 
life and inevitably produces credibility.” 

Before leaving him, I was anxious to know what 
impression New York had made upon this young 
octogenarian who has now completed the first part 
of a round-the-world journey. He smiled. “So also 
you end as you began—your question makes for a 
difficulty. Many pictures of New York do it justice 
not. The skyscrapers—a fine idea. They meet a par- 
ticular need in a very modern manner. So should 
we always do, when possible. I like the way Ameri- 
cans dress for the climate, sensibly. And the people, 
I like—everyone so polite, but not cringing. 

“For writing? I have no rules, but maybe three. 
One must have the gift, or he will be miserable. 
One must have spannung—how do you say?—ten- 
sion, suspense. One must pray.” 





BOOKS 


THE WHIG 
REFORMER 


Tue Lire or CHARLES James Fox. By Edward Las- 

celles. Oxford University Press. $3.75 
THIS new biography is more than just an academic 
study. It is the story, vividly told, of “the life of a states- 
man hopelessly calling for peace when the country was 
at war, and the career of a reformer at a time when 
revolution abroad spread fear and suspicion at home.” 
Students of American history know Fox generally as the 
friend of the struggling American colonists. His political 
tactics at this stage of his career were aimed at the ex- 
tinction of Lord North, and as a Whig, to strengthen 
the arms of Parliament. This early phase of the life of 
Fox is sympathetically discussed; his later activity is 
perhaps less appreciated. 

In the second half of his life Fox turned reformer. He 
reformed himself first, left the gambling table and 
gambling companions and looked to the quiet of rural 
peace for a tonic for tired feelings. But Fox championed 
public reform also. He sponsored an electoral reform, the 
repeal of the Test Act, abolition, and better dealings with 
Ireland. His move toward reform, however, was halted 
because its source motive was misunderstood. Nor was 
this misunderstanding dispelled in any way by the break 
in the long friendship of Fox with Burke. The break was 
Burke’s own deliberate and publicly declared doing be- 
cause any reform in the ‘nineties of the eighteenth cen- 
tury looked to Burke like a surrender to the spirit of the 
French Revolution, which in that decade was lurid with 
regicide and the Reign of Terror. These were again years 
of opposition for Fox, opposition to the Ministry and to 
the King. George III all but threatened immediate abdica- 
tion rather than accept Fox on the Ministry. Disap- 
pointed, defeated, Fox seceded from Parliament and with 
him went a faction of the Whigs. He retired to his rural 
paradise at St. Ann’s Hill and resolved to stay there in 
peace. 

Once again Fox had to resume public life. This time 
George III was willing to accept him. In 1806, when Lord 
Grenville told the king he could not do anything without 
consulting Fox, George III replied: “I suppose so, and 
I meant it so.” But this last return of Fox to favor 
was only the flicker of a dying career. Distrust still 
shadowed his moves; dislike for his political principles, 
and he never changed them, still united a formidable 
front against him. Dropsy too had sapped his vitality. 
A few months later death closed his unique career. 

Lascelles gives in this biography an interesting 
glimpse of the varied life of the times in which Fox 
lived. Sheridan’s plays and epigrams reflect better than 
academic discussions could do the social and political 
gossip of that half of the century, and Lascelles quotes 
him often and pointedly. The book abounds with the play 
of famous characters, iiterary, political, and diplomatic, 
in their moves for or against Fox. And Fox was a 
strange character. In his younger days he gambled away 
everything. In spite of his losses and his uncertain repu- 
tation for stability, he was elected to Parliament. He 
made his mark in that venerable house as a debater and 
began to rise on the political ladder. Then quite suddenly 
he fell from his eminence, and his fall accelerated, if it 
did not directly cause, the death of his father. For Henry 
Fox, first Lord Holland, was himself not beyond reproach 
in the matter of political corruption. He, therefore, 
wanted his son to reach what he had failed to achieve. 
Charles’ failure was his father’s bitterest disappointment. 
The dying Lord Holland paid his son’s gambling debts 
to the last farthing, little dreaming that Charles Fox 


would close his own career as a member of the Ministry. 
There is much literary merit in Lascelles’ biography of 
Fox. It breathes a literary atmosphere. New lights are 
thrown on a known historical character. New sources 
have supplied them—the letters and gossip of Lord Wal- 
pole, George Augustus Selwyn, Lady Bessborough, Cree- 
vey and others. The biography makes delightful and in- 
structive reading for the scholar and the serious reader; 
delightful for its easy style, instructive for its vindication 
of Fox whose greatness was stamped at last with 
genuinity in the reforms of 1829, 1832, 1834 and when 
more than a century after his death Parliament in the 
greatest of wars met discontent by projects for an ex- 
tension of the franchise. JosePH Rovusik, S.J. 


MAKING 
WAR IMPOSSIBLE 


ViTaL Psace. By Henry Wickham Steed. The Macmil- 

lan Company. $2.75 
WHEN will war cease? “War,” says Mr. Steed, “will be 
banned when its drawbacks are thought greater than its 
possible benefits.” With the vigor of a passionate pen 
and the riches of a well-stocked memory, the former 
Editor of the London Times pours out his heart on the 
possibility of putting an end to war in a desperately 
wicked world. 

The background of his meditations is the long story of 
the various quests for security and organized peace from 
the days of Wilson’s Fourteen Points to the present 
moment. According to him, the demand of Dr. Strese- 
mann that the nations of the world repudiate the war 
guilt of the German people led, in a singular way, to the 
Anglo-French resolution of the League Assembly in Sep- 
tember, 1924. Out of this joint resolution of Ramsay 
MacDonald and M. Herriot emerged on October 1 the 
famous, and ill-fated, “Geneva Protocol” for the settle- 
ment of international disputes. The Protocol, in turn, was 
responsible for the Western Security Pact which became 
the nucleus of the Locarno Settlements. This, again, led 
Mr. Steed to ask himself on his visit to the United States 
in 1927 whether this country should not lay down as a 
fundamental principle not to aid or abet any nation that 
resorts to war, which idea he proposed to President 
Coolidge in an historic interview. 

The Kellogg Pact came out of that, according to Mr. 
Steed. At the same time a “simple idea, for which Mr. 
Coolidge had no responsibility whatever, took shape” in 
Mr. Steed’s mind. “Briefly, the idea was this: Nations 
which renounce war as a crime or, at best, as a grave 
misdemeanor, cannot remain neutral toward the criminal 
or the misdemeanant.” 

The substance of this brilliant book is devoted to dis- 
cussing the implications of that doctrine; and its con- 
clusions along this line will be evident to anyone who 
agrees with the author, the late Lord Parker of Wadding- 
ton, that no conditions of permanent peace will be effect- 
ive except those under which war “becomes increasingly 
difficult and ultimately impossible, not in consulting the 
welfare of selfish interests of neutrals but in abolishing 
neutrality.” 

Mr. Steed faces valiantly the tremendous risks and 
difficulties incurred by such a proposal, all of which are 
readily raised by the extreme pacifist, on the one hand, 
and the advocate of national isolation, on the other. Mere 
“non-war,” no matter how carefully secured, is not 
enough; but there must be an organized peace. This 
means an organized community of nations, ready and 
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able to enforce their will upon the aggressor. In this, 
Mr. Steed sees a dire dilemma, which he emphasizes but 
does not attempt to solve. Nor does he get beyond some 
rather general and somewhat vaguely idealistic sugges- 
tions in his final chapter as to his “creative peace.” 
His merit is that he has expressed his views so power- 
fully and with such a wealth of instances drawn from 
personal experience. His weakness is that of the modern 
and moderate Liberal, a failure to appreciate the func- 
tion of moral forces, when set free by a concept of the 
supernatural destiny of men and nations. It is significant 
that Mr. Steed makes no mention whatsoever of Pope 
Benedict XV and his peace proposals. In his list of 
historic “might-have-beens” as to France, Italy, Great 
Britain, the United States, and Austria-Hungary, there 
is no mention of the mightiest might-have-been of all, if 
Allies and Central Powers alike had not contemptuously 
rejected the plan that would have spared many million 
lives and laid the way for that organized and creative 
peace which Mr. Steed envisions. Some day his further 
meditations may bring him to complete the picture, and 


thus come closer to the idea of a really “vital peace.” 
JoHN LaFarce, S.J. 


MAID 
OF ORLEANS 


Satnt JOAN oF Arc: A New BrocrapHy. By V. Sack- 

ville-West. Doubleday, Doran & Co. $3 
AN historical work by the gifted English novelist on a 
distinctly Catholic subject, this book is documented suffi- 
ciently to challenge the attention not only of the histori- 
cal scholar but of the specialist in what non-Catholics 
persist in calling the problem of Joan of Arc. As for 
style, those who have read the author’s novels will not 
be disappointed. Her effective building of dramatic vivid- 
ness on facts is neatly achieved. 

Equally praiseworthy is her care in basing her own 
interpretation of Joan’s life on proved facts, at the same 
time giving a fair hearing to several interpretations that 
differ from her own. By her own admission not a mem- 
ber of any church, her interpretation is free from the 
slightest trace of bigotry. Consistently pointing to this 
vague superhuman agency to explain the many facts in 
Joan’s career, which she has painstakingly shown admit 
of no natural explanation, she courteously dismisses also 
the pseudo-scientific theories of psychologists who con- 
vince themselves that Joan’s “voices” were due to 
hallucination. 

Yet, what a touching spectacle is this, of a soul groping 
so earnestly for the truth and brought so near to it by 
natural genius and scholarship, yet unable quite to 
reach it! The reader can readily understand, then, with 
what reluctance we are forced to note a misquotation 
which is almost too important in its implications to over- 
look. 

On page 304 she says of Joan: “She was, in fact, prov- 
ing herself guilty of the major offense of adhering 
‘steadfastly to the principle of private judgment which 
was in conflict with the attitude of simple obedience 
exacted by the Church.’” Giving the last part of this 
sentence as a quotation from Father Thurston’s article 
in Studies for September, 1924, she goes on to say: 
“Father Thurston’s clear and authoritative words really 
summarize the whole matter. In setting the judgment 
of her ‘voices,’ i. e. her own private source of revelation, 
above the judgment of those appointed as God’s repre- 
sentatives on earth, she was of course violating a major 
law of the Church. ... By claiming to act under the 
direct guidance of Heaven, Jeanne was committing the 
unpardonable sin of short-circuiting the Bishop of Beau- 
vais and all his colleagues. It was even apparent that she 
would, if given the chance, short-circuit the Pope himself, 
for, although she repeatedly asked to be led before him, 
she made it quite clear that, for all her veneration of 
His Holiness and his apostolic office, God alone would 
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remain her authority in the last resort.” 

In other words, she claims that Joan held to her 
private judgment against the authority of the Church, 
and even of the Pope himself. Therefore, the Church 
made a right-about-face when it pardoned this unpardon- 
able sin by canonizing her, and what is more, we have 
Father Thurston, the English Jesuit scholar, offered as 
authority for the statement. 

Let us give Father Thurston a hearing. Turning to 
page 396 of Studies for September, 1924, we find that 
Father Thurston is not giving his own explanation of 
Joan’s attitude toward the Church, but is summarizing 
the Protestant attitude found in Shaw’s play, as follows: 
“Apart from a few relatively unimportant matters of 
detail which might be criticized as historically inexact, 
there are two novel points which are of the very essence 
of the play and which are defended at some length in its 
preface. The first is that Joan had a fair and a con- 
siderate trial in accordance with the ecclesiastical code 
then received. The second that she was inevitably, but 
most reluctantly, sentenced by her judges, because in 
regard of her ‘voices’ she adhered steadfastly to the 
principle of private judgment which was in conflict with 
the attitude of simple obedience exacted by the Church.” 

After treating Shaw’s first point with his usual cour- 
tesy and forbearance, Father Thurston returns to the 
second point on page 402. He can no longer agree with 
the author, but, gentleman that he is, expresses his 
disagreement in the mildest possible form: “There is 
nothing, to my thinking, in the recorded utterances of 
the Maid which implies such an attitude as this. If proof 
had been forthcoming that she surrendered herself un- 
conditionally to the guidance of her ‘voices,’ rejecting the 
authority of a properly constituted tribunal, she would 
certainly never have been canonized.” There is evidence 
enough here to show that Father Thurston never agreed 
with Shaw that Joan set her private judgment against 
the authority of the Church. At.Frrep A. Purcg1L, S.J. 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Tue Spirit or MEDIEVAL PHILOsopHy. By Etienne Gil- 
son. Scribner’s. $3.50. 
OBSERVATIONS on this splendid volume are offered by 
William J. Benn on page 28 of this issue. 


Krnc Coie. By W. R. Burnett. Harper and Brothers. 
50 


$2 

THE threads of a good story are all here, but something 
went wrong with the loom. The weaving is poor. It might 
have been a volcanic story of modern unrest. It might 
have been a prophetic glance into the future. It might 
have been a disillusioning story of all the ugly forces 
that make up the monster known as politics. It might 
have been a human story of character and the clash of 
character. Unfortunately it is all of these and none. It 
fails to be convincingly all or any. 


Mrs. Meics AND Mr. CUNNINGHAM. By Elizabeth 

Corbett. The Appleton-Century Co. $2 
WILL the heroine marry the hero? This has been the 
theme of novels almost since their beginning. But, when 
the heroine is eighty-two and the hero not much younger, 
the problem takes on unusual angles. Mrs. Meigs has 
already been introduced to the public in several novels, 
and the admirers of this fascinating old lady will want 
to follow her further fortunes. 

Though a novel in lighter vein, Miss Corbett occasion- 
ally hints of more serious power. Yet one misses any 
true spiritual perception in the grand old lady’s char- 
acter, and the hiatus appears the more noticeably be- 
cause of her years. Still it is ungrateful to criticize a 
creation, and Mrs. Meigs is surely that. Miss Corbett has 
again displayed her careful observation of human nature 
and the contemporary American scene. 














THEATER 





THE new theatrical season is not only very late but, 
thus far at least, it is depressingly bad. At least four of 
the recent half dozen offerings on our New York stage 

are striking examples of what playwrights should not 
mon te and what producers should not produce. This being 
so, we can only suppress our sympathetic instincts toward 
workers and consider the plays dispassionately as the 
hopeless products they are. 

Let us take up first the theme, the characters, and the 
inevitable fate of a melodrama, Arrest That Woman, 
written by Maxine Alton, and produced at the National 
Theater by A. H. Woods when Mr. Woods’ mind was on 
something else. If it had been on Arrest That Woman, 
this so-called melodrama would have been quietly in- 
terred after a few rehearsals. The funeral will be over 
when these lines are printed, but there is a heartening 
lesson in it which is worth emphasizing again. The im- 
mediate condemnation of Arrest That Woman by re- 
viewers and audiences proves once more the inspiring 
truth that dirt alone will not draw spectators to a play- 
house. Arrest That Woman came up from the sewer— 
an old sewer at that, and one which had not been flushed 
for a long time. The leading characters were a thief, two 
prostitutes, and a band of associates who, with only one 
or two exceptions, formed a fittingly dank and oozy back- 
ground for the principals. Why we should be offered this 
sort of thing at the beginning of a brave young theatrical 
year, when we have all come back to town refreshed and 
reasonably optimistic, no one knows—least of all, by this 
time, Mr. Woods. 

Do we find compensation in the next melodrama we 
see? We do not. This is Timber House, written by John 
Boruff, and produced at the Longacre Theater by Fiske- 
Hammond. Here we go from bad to worse. We are pre- 
sented with a maniac whose pleasant plan is to commit 
suicide in such a way as to place his wife and her lover 
under suspicion of having murdered him. The lines of 
this man, as delivered in one scene at least, reach the 
lowest level of the deepest sewer of indecency on our 
stage this season. But at that the maniac is little less 
repellent than his fellow characters in the play. Almost 
every human type presented in Timber House is so in- 
tensely unattractive that the audience drops all thought 
of the play under the passionate impulse to sit back and 
dislike them. Really, you know, two plays like Arrest 
That Woman and Timber House, seen in the same week, 
are enough to put dramatic critics off their jobs for the 
rest of the season. Timber House ended after one night’s 
showing. 

But there is still another play before us, equally depress- 
ing in a different way. This is The Golden Journey, that 
ill-starred comedy written by Edwin Gilbert, and so 
coldly received by Boston that its producers, the Messrs. 
Shubert, hurriedly changed its name. They may have 
made other changes, too. But no change could help that 
play. As presented at the Booth Theater it is supposed to 
be a sprightly thing, revealing all the gay secrets in the 
lives of struggling young writers. Unfortunately the se- 
crets revealed are neither interesting nor gay, and neith- 
er are the so-called comedy lines which are expected to 
convulse us with happy laughter. 

Consider for a moment the merry theme of The Golden 
Journey. Its heroes are a gigolo, an unsuccessful play- 
wright, and a would-be poet whose idea of progress in 
his art is to sell the work of great poets as his own. This 
precious trio is as cramped financially as it deserves to 
be, so it evolves a Plan. One of the young men makes 
love to a publisher’s wife, and she persuades her unfor- 
tunate husband—who, of course, being a mere publisher, 
doesn’t know a thing about books!—to publish one of our 
hero’s translations from the French. The subsequent 
mess is quite apparently too silly to comment upon. 


Artistically, the fourth play offered us is the worst of 
the lot. It is Reflected Glory, a drama written by George 
Kelly as a vehicle for Tallulah Bankhead, and 
produced at the National Theater. Miss Bankhead is a 
superb actress. She deserves the best there is in plays. 
In the past Mr. Kelly has shown himself an excellent 
playwright. But this time, alas, there is in his play not 
one spark of vitality. Even Miss Bankhead cannot vital- 
ize it. Reflected Glory was still-born. 

Unlike the two melodramas mentioned here, The Gold- 
en Journey offers us a few characters who, while un- 
important, are fairly likeable. One of these is Miss Joan 
Thompkins, who wants to be an actress, and who suc- 
ceeds in being a pretty good one during her brief scenes 
in this play. Jane Bancroft does her alcoholic bit well, 
but I have never yet been able to laugh at the spectacle 
of a drunken girl, on the stage or off, and it is too late to 
begin now. Miss Eleanor Lynn would be an attractive 
southern girl if she had a better conception of the south- 
ern accent. I have friends in most of the southern states, 
but I have never heard any of them speak as Miss Lynn 
does. I was so lost in the mysteries of her diction that 
I am afraid I missed most of the subtleties there may 
have been in her acting. Which reference sweeps me 
away from the subject of plays with a rush, and impels 
me to an explanation of my frequent use of the word 
diction in connection with the verbal delivery of their 
lines by our players. 

There is a gentleman in Philadelphia who does not 
like to have me use that word. He writes a nice friendly 
letter to say so. He wants me to use the word enunciation 
instead of diction. He says in effect that diction covers 
an author’s choice of words and that the verbal repe- 
tition of these words is enunciation and not diction. So it 
is—ahem—so it is. But let us consider Mr. Webster's 
first definition of the word enunciate. He says it is “First 
—to make a formal statement of: to announce; to de- 
clare.” After that he remembers to tell us that to enun- 
ciate is “to utter articulately: to pronounce.” 

Now, what I am trying to do in my various articles on 
diction and enunciation is to cover much more than the 
bald meaning of either word. I do not ask players to 
make formal statements or to announce or to declare. 
I do not ask them to merely “pronounce” or “articulate” 
the words of authors. I want them to pronounce and ar- 
ticulate those words clearly, properly, and beautifully, 
not only with good enunciation and pronunciation but 
with the aids of proper breathing and voice placing. I 
have accepted the general usage of the word diction as 
expressing all these qualities to the public more clearly 
and concisely than the word enunciation would do, and 
in that choice I am in the company of plenty of writers, 
speakers, and literary scholars who have also broadened 
the meaning of diction for their own uses. 

For example, the night I received my Philadelphia 
correspondent’s friendly letter, I was giving a dinner to 
eight persons. All of them are men and women of liter- 
ary distinction. I asked them what the word diction 
meant to them as applied to the manner in which players 
delivered their lines. In every case but one the guests 
said it meant to them, in the broad sense used today, the 
manner—good or bad—in which the players verbally de- 
livered their lines. They all knew the dictionary’s defini- 
tion of the word diction but they held, with the one ex- 
ception, that good modern usage had broadened its 
meaning. 

But I am nothing if not open-minded and willing to 
learn. I hereby promise the gentleman in Philadelphia, 
with my hand upon my grateful heart, that I will make 
his distinction in my next article on diction—or will it 
be on articulation or on enunciation? Oh, well, he knows 
what I mean! ELIzBETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


THE ACCUSING FINGER. Rather more argumentative 
than entertaining, this film is rescued from complete 
mediocrity by the boldness of its theme and the forceful 
playing of Paul Kelly. The system of capital punishment 
is herein belabored for its possible mistakes with more 
conviction than the given facts warrant. Thus the hard- 
hearted district attorney is caught up in a tangle of cir- 
cumstantial evidence and sentenced for a crime he did 
not commit. While in the death house, he is confronted 
by some of the victims of his own prosecution who had 
been convicted on the same sort of evidence and, forth- 
with, he begins to envision wholesale miscarriages of 
justice. The conclusion against legal execution, which is 
to say the picture, is considerably weakened by the poor 
presentation of the plot and the undistinguished dialogue 
which is forced upon the players. Mr. Kelly’s perform- 
ance is a creditable item and Marsha Hunt, Kent Taylor, 
and Robert Cummings are adequate, but the production 
itself is technically inferior. Its implications are for the 
adult mind. (Paramount) 


DANIEL BOONE. The movies have evidently discovered 
that a dash of historicity can elevate the ordinary West- 
ern thriller out of the juvenile class and give it more 
general appeal. In this melodramatic account of our 
foremost frontiersman are all the unblushing allure- 
ments of the serial picture plus the color and educational 
content of history. The result of this blending is respec- 
table excitement. Daniel Boone, scout and Indian fighter, 
encounters romance while leading a band of settlers to 
new homes in Kentucky. Land-grabbers, corrupt officials, 
and howling redskins manage to thwart his plans for a 
settlement but not his marriage. If you are impressed by 
elemental struggles in the great outdoors, this film is 
likely to keep you on the edge of your seat along with 
giving a vivid notion of the hardships met and overcome 
in the receding wilderness. In the title role, George 
O’Brien is suitably rugged and vigorous and Heather 
Angel manages her end of the romance with simple 
charm. (RKO) 


THE LONGEST NIGHT. The murder movie technique is 
reduced to near absurdity in this noisy account of sudden 
death in a department store. Some few attempts to build 
up suspense and keep a grim face on the production are 
undone by clownish antics which are often amusing but 
hardly conducive to an atmosphere of terror. The leader 
of a gang of warehouse thieves, threatened with ex- 
posure, murders an employee of a large department store 
and involves its owner and a salesgirl in a dangerous 
romance. The time honored properties, such as sliding 
panels and dull-witted detectives, are not omitted. Robert 
Young and Florence Rice are the courageous couple and 
penny Giradot suffers amusing lapses into kleptomania. 
(MGM) 


ADVENTURE IN MANHATTAN. This is a talkative and 
often witty treatment of the familiar situation in which 
a literary detective is called upon to solve an actual case. 
The chief merit of the film is the sprightly manner it 
maintains throughout the action, and it is. acted with 
considerable skill. The plot is concerned with the activi- 
ties of a notorious jewel thief who has been officially 
embalmed by the police but continues to show a very live 
interest in other people’s property. The young author of 
popular detective stories is engaged by a newspaper to 
throw some light on the affair and succeeds in antici- 
pating the plans of the gang. As the discerning author, 
Joel McCrea is assisted by Jean Arthur in a characteriza- 
tion which has become somewhat typical. Reginald Owen 
lends his suavity also to a maturely amusing production. 
(Columbia) THomas J. FITzMorRRIS 
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EVENTS 


THE week mirrored the whirl of history. ...The parade 
of events passes in the mirror. . . . We gaze at it going 
by. ... Lightning is bouncing off hospitals, curing 
patients of paralysis. . . . Models posing as policemen 
for advertisements are being marched off to jail for 
impersonating officers.... Plumbers are dropping 
through the ceiling into a solemn court room. The judge 
is asking plumbers to stop dropping through the ceiling. 
. . . Two thugs are being robbed by a policeman... . 
Students are shooting teachers for giving them low 
marks. .. . Madrid publicity agents are sending out 
booklets inviting tourists to spend the winter in Spain. 
. . . Woodpeckers are eating houses in upper New York 
State; breaking up homes; owners cannot shoot: game 
laws. . . . Physiologists are freezing themselves to see 
how it feels; the Governor of Maine is calling his home 
in Augusta, Me.; he is getting Augusta, Ga., asking a 
man in Georgia: “Is this Mrs. Brann?”. . . Nostalgic 
yearning for old-fashioned ways is deepening. A friend- 
lier attitude toward the toothpick is visible. Something 
of the fullness of life went out when the toothpick was 
ostracized, dentists are declaring. .. . More and more 
diners art tying napkins under their chins. Clothes 
cleaners are straining to halt the trend. .. . Drunken 
driving is challenging golf as one of the most popular 
outdoor diversions... . 


HIGH-PRICED writers in Hollywood did not like the 
way George Bernard Shaw spoke about them. He called 
them “bell-boys.” One of the bell-boys drew a word- 
portrait of Shaw: “a very silly old gent who should be 
given a hot water bottle and put to bed.”... Arthur 
Brisbane continued introducing into his column the im- 
plication that evolution is a proven fact instead of an 
unsubstantiated hypothesis. Someone said that Brisbane 
has been one of the major factors in the dissemination 
of agnostic views among the masses. . . . Fifteen years 
ago Francisco Franco was a young lieutenant in Spanish 
Morocco; Noel Coward was wandering around New 
York, hungry, trying to borrow twenty dollars; Adolf 
Hitler was being shoved around Munich by the police. 
... Mrs. Kathleen Nagle, thirty-four-year-old Catholic 
Canadian mother of twelve children: “I would not trade 
a single one of my children for all the careers in the 
world.” . . . Myrna Loy, newlywed film star: “Being just 
a wife would not interest me. There’s not enough to it 
... housework, even children would never fill my life.” ... 


THE Douai-Rheims edition of the New Testament is to 
be revised. Obsolete words and forms will be modernized. 
Six or seven centuries from now Catholics will say: “We 
must put the New Testament into modern English. Our 
people cannot understand the archaic words used in 
1936.” We would have a hard time reading the English 
of that day. But the doctrines would be familiar. Catholic 
dogma never changes. ...In New York a driverless 
automobile moved through the maze of cars and pedes- 
trians. Nobody was at the wheel; nobody was in the car 
at all. It was going fairly fast. People gazed, gasping. 
They expected it to be smashed to bits. But it turned 
right or left to avoid other cars; it made U-turns; it 
stopped for red lights. It was being operated by remote 
radio control from a machine ahead. . . . People gazing 
at the Catholic Church cannot see any Divine Control. 
As the Church in each generation is hemmed in by hos- 
tile forces, people gasp, look for a smash-up. But the 
Church swerves, speeds on into the next century. The 
thing is: nobody sees the car ahead, the Divine Driver 
guiding the Church. Christ is driving down the centuries, 
the Catholic Church, speeding on after Him, threading 
her way through the traffic of the ages... . 
THE PARADER. 








